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Articte L—THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW.* 


FRANCE, in the age when Protestantism was spreading in 
Europe, found herself in a place where two seas met. If the 
ship of state did not go to pieces, like the vessel which threw 
St. Paul upon the coast of Malta, it had to struggle through a 
long and frightful tempest from which it barely escaped. In 
the other European countries, the situation was different. 
There was intestine discord, but not to the same extent; or 
with consequences less ruinous. 

In Germany, the central authority was too weak to coerce 
the Lutheran states. The war undertaken by Charles V. for 
that purpose was brief, and comparatively bloodless. The final 
issue was the freedom of the Protestants for a long period, until 
imperial fanaticism, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
brought on the terrible Thirty Years’ War, which exhausted 

* This Article was finished before the publication of the admirable History of 
the Rise of the Huguenots in France, by Professor Henry M. Baird. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1879.) Professor Baird’s narrative is founded on thorough re- 
searches, and is an accurate and impartial, and, at the same time, vivid description 
of the progress of the Reformation in France from its beginning to the close of 
the reign of Charles IX. 
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what was left of the vitality of the German Empire, and ended 
in the establishment of Protestant liberties at the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648). In England, as late as Elizabeth's reign, 
not less than one half the population preferred the old Church ; 
but in the wars of the Roses, the nobles had been decimated, 
and regal authority strengthened ; and the iron will of the Tu- 
dor sovereigns, Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, coupled with an 
inbred hatred of foreign rule, ecclesiastical and secular, and 
supported by the fervent love of a great party to the Protestant 
faith, kept the nation on one path, and stifled various attempts 
at insurrection, which might otherwise have blazed up in civil 
war. In Scotland, the league of the nobles with the reformers, 
aided by the follies of Mary Stuart, proved strong enough to 
uphold against the opposing faction the revolution which had 
made Calvinism the legal religion of the country. In Sweden, 
Protestantism speedily triumphed under the popular dynasty 
erected by Gustavus Vasa. In the Netherlands, there was a 
fierce battle continued for the greater part of a century; but 
the contest uf Holland was against Spain, to throw off the yoke 
that she was determined to fasten upon that persecuted and 
unconquerable race. In Italy and in the Spanish peninsula, 
Protestantism did not gain strength enough to stand against the 
revived fanaticism of its adversary, and was swept away, root 
and branch. 

In general, it may be said that in the North, among the peo- 
ples of the Teutonic stock, the preponderance was so greatly 
on the side of the Protestants, that the shock occasioned by the 
collision of opposing parties was weakened and unity was pre- 
served; while in the South, among the Romanic peoples below 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, the Catholic cause had a like pre- 
dominance in a much greater degree, and overwhelmed all 
opposition. But, as for France, she stood midway between the 
two mighty currents of opinion. Her people belonged, in their 
lineage and tongue, to the Latin race; but they had somewhat 
more of German blood in their veins than their brethren in the 
South, and—what is much more important—by their geograph- 
ical situation, previous history, and culture, they were made 
much more sensitive to the influences of what was then modern 


thought. 
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Yet, France was a powerful and compact monarchy, and 
seemed better able than any other country to breast the storm. 
On the Ist of July, 987, Hugh Capet, Count of Paris, elected 
king by an assembly of nobles, superseded the foreign Carlo- 
vingian line, and was crowned at Rheims. From him all the 
later kings of France—the Bonaparte usurpers alone excepted— 
the direct Capetian line, the Valois, Bourbon, and Orleans 
monarchs, down to the abdication of Louis Philippe, are 
sprung.* Out of the dominion of Hugh Capet, the small dis- 
trict known as the Isle of France, of which Paris was the center, 
there was built up in the course of centuries, by the accretion 
of feudal territories, by lucky marriages, by treaties or conquest, 
the modern kingdom of France. The wars with England which 
went on, with many intervals, for 250 years—from the end of 
the twelfth century to the middle of the fifteenth—resulted at 
the end of this period, largely through the heroic deeds of Joan 
of Arc, in the expulsion of the English from every place ex- 
cept the single town of Calais. Normandy, Guienne, and all 
the other territories which had been held by the victors of 
Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt, who were more than once the 
almost undisputed masters of France, fell back to their native 
and rightful owners. Towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the crafty policy of Louis XI. effected the downfall of 
Charles the Bold, and secured to France the Duchy of Bur- 
gundy. From the king of Aragon, he acquired, on the south, 
the counties of Roussillon and Cerdagne, the last of which was 
permanently incorporated in France. Anjou, Maine, and Prov- 
ence reverted to him from the house of Anjou, together with 
the claims of that family upon Naples. Charles VIIL, son of 
Louis XI., married Anne, the heiress of Brittany, and so this 
fine province was added to the jewels of the French Crown. 

Francis L., who ascended the throne in 1515, two years before 
the posting of Luther’s theses, had a consolidated kingdom 
powerful enough to enable him, a few years later, to cope on 
equal terms with his rival, Charles V. At home, he could set 
at defiance the will of his parliaments, and augment his author- 
ity through the Concordat with Pope Leo X., which secured to 


* The Valois line begins with Philip VI. (1328); the Bourbon with Henry IV. 
(1589); the Orleans with Louis Philippe (1834). 
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the king the power of filling by nomination the great ecclesias- 
tical benefices in Lis realm. During the thirty-two years of his 
reign, and the twelve years’ reign of his son and successor, 
Henry IL., the Protestants could offer only a passive resistance 
to the persecution which was instigated and managed by the 
Sorbonne—the Faculty of Theology at Paris—and which found 
myriads of brutal agents throughout the land. Francis, and 
Henry after him, with one arm aided the German Lutherans in 
their contest with Charles V., and with the other crushed their 
French brethren of the same faith. “One king, one law, one 
faith”—was the motto. There must be one, and only one re- 
ligion, tolerated in the realm. Yet Protestantism, notwithstand- 
ing its long roll of martyrs, and partly by means of them, had 
gained a firm foothold before the death of Henry II. 

The revival of learning, which in other countries paved 
the way for the reform in religion, was not without its natural 
fruit in France. Francis himself was proud of being called the 
father of letters; cherished the ideas of Erasmus; founded the 
college of the three languages at Paris, in spite of the disgust 
and hostility of the doctors of theology, the champions of 
medizvalism; drew to his side from beyond the Alps men like 
Leonardo Da Vinci, scholars and artists; protected his sister 
Margaret in her Protestant predilections; and contributed not 
a little, indirectly, notwithstanding his occasional cruelties, to 
the diffusion of the new doctrine. Henry II. was more of a 
bigot ; but he followed his father’s policy of joining hands with 
the Protestant communities of Germany, in opposition to 
Charles. 

The first converts to the Reformation in France were Luther- 
ans; but Lutheranism was supplanted by the other principal 
type of Protestantism. Calvinism was more congenial to the 
French mind. Calvin was himself one of the most acute and 
cultivated of the Frenchmen of that age. Driven from his 
country, he continued to act upon it from Geneva with incal- 
culable power. Geneva became to France what Wittenberg 
was to Germany. The lucid, logical, consistent character of 
the system of Calvin commended it to the French mind. The 
intense moral earnestness and strict ethical standard of that sys- 
tem attracted a multitude who were shocked by the almost 
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unexampled profligacy of the age. Among the higher classes, 
and still more among the industrious and intelligent middle 
classes, the Calvinistic faith had numerous devoted adherents. 
In 1559 the Calvinists held their first national synod at Paris. 
Their places of worship, scattered over France, numbered at 
that time two thousand; and in their congregations were four 
hundred thousand worshipers, all of whom met at the risk of 
their lives. That same year, Henry II., who had just agreed 
with Philip IL, in the treaty of Cateau Cambresis, to extermin- 
ate heresy, and to give his daughter in marriage to the Span- 
ish monarch, was accidentally killed by a splinter from the 
lance of Montgomery, the captain of his guards, with whom he 
was tilting at the festival in honor of the wedding. 

The whole posture of affairs was now changed. His oldest 
son, Francis II., was a boy of sixteen, feeble in mind and body. 
He was not young enough to be made subject to a regency ; 
and too young, had he been possessed of talents and character, 
to rule. Who should govern France? Catherine de Medici, 
the widow of Henry; she to whom, more than to any other indi- 
vidual, as we shall see, the massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
due, thought that the power for which she had long waited 
was now within her grasp. The granddaughter of the great 
Lorenzo de Medici, and the daughter of Lorenzo IL, she was 
left an orphan in her infancy, and was placed in a convent. 
Her childhood was encompassed with perils. When her uncle, 
Pope Clement VIL, was laying siege to Florence, in 1580, she 
being only twelve years old, the Council of the city proposed 
to hang her in a basket over the wall as a mark for the besieg- 
ers’ cannon. About ten years after, she was married to Henry, 
the second son of Francis L, in pursuance of an arrangement 
between the Pope and the King, which grew mainly out of the 
king’s want of money. The death of the Dauphin placed her 
husband within one step of the throne. She was obliged to 
pay obsequious court to the mistresses of the King and of her 
husband, the Duchess D’Etampes and Diana of Poitiers. Henry 
regarded her with a feeling little short of repugnance. Under 
this feeling, and disappointed that she bore him no children, 
he entertained, at one time, the thought of sending her back to 
Italy. This was prevented by her own submissive demeanor, 
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and by the favor of Francis J. Later, after the birth of her 
children, her situation became more tolerable. She professed 
to be utterly devoted to her husband, mourned his death with 
real or affected grief, and would never ride or drive near the 
spot where he received the fatal wound. 

Catherine de Medici is generally considered an execrable 
character, an impersonation of the principle of wickedness such 
as rarely appears on earth, especially in a female form. History 
has put her in the pillory among monsters of iniquity, like 
Domitian, Nero, Cesar Borgia, enemies and destroyers of their 
kind. It is hardly possible to dispute the justice of this ver- 
dict. Yet she was not destitute of attractive qualities. On the 
ceiling of a room in the old Burgundian chateau at Tanlay, 
Catherine is painted as Juno, with two faces, one of which is 
described as “ masculine and sinister,” while the other is full 
of “sweetness and dignity.” She might seem to have a dual 
nature. Her complexion was olive, bespeaking her Italian 
birth. She had the large eyes peculiar to the Medici family. 
Her arm and hand are said to have been “the despair of the 
sculptor,” so faultless was their model. She was of medium 
height, large, but compactly made. Her figure was admired 
even in middle life. She required and was capable of the most 
vigorous out-of-door exercise. In the chase, she dashed on 
through stream and thicket, keeping up with the boldest riders. 
Then she would give herself up with a hearty appetite to the 
pleasures of the table; but she arose from it to apply herself 
with untiring energy to business. Her manners were lively 
and gracious; her conversation full of spirit and intelligence. 
She has left behind numerous monuments of her taste in archi- 
tecture—the palace of the Tuileries owed its beginning to her. 
Her versatility and tact were equal to any emergency. Her 
letters to her children are those of a sympathetic mother. She 
was personally chaste, little as she valued chastity in others. 
But at the core, as Milton says of Belial, all was false and hol- 
low. It was the grace of the leopard, serving as a veil for its 
ferocity. Beneath exterior accomplishments, and charms even, 
was a nature devoid of moral sense. She was swift to shed 
blood, when a selfish end required it. But falsehood, and the 
treachery that springs from it, was her most loathsome trait. 
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To comprehend the possibility of such a character, we must 
remember the spirit of the age, and the atmosphere in which 
she grew up. In the famous church of Santa Croce, at Flor- 
ence, where are the sepulchres of Michael Angelo, Galileo, 
Alfieri, and the cenotaph of Dante, the attention of the visitor 
is arrested by an impressive epitaph. High upon the smooth 
face of a marble monument stands the name NicoLaus MACHI- 
AVELLI. Below, where the inscription would naturally come, 
there is a broad space left untouched by the chisel; beneath 
which are carved the words: “ Tanto nomini nullum par elo- 
guum”—“ To so a great a name no eulogy is adequate ;” as if 
the pen had been dropped in despair, for want of words com- 
mensurate with the genius and merits of the statesman, scholar, 
and historian, wliose name had been recorded. Yet the word, 
‘‘Machiavellian” has become a current term to denote knavish 
intrigue, double-dealing, and fraud. It would be unjust to 
Machiavelli to brand him as the inventor of the ethical code 
which he has set forth in “‘The Prince.” This work, which 
was written for Lorenzo, the father of Catherine, deliberately 
advises rulers to break their word, whenever they find it con- 
venient to do so. It presents a fair picture of that base public 
morality of the fifteenth century, which had grown up in the 
conflicts of the Italian States, and under the eye of the Popes, 
some of whom were its notorious exemplars. The Machiavel- 
lian spirit tainted the public men of the sixteenth century; in 
some degree, the best of them, as William the Silent, and the 
Regent Murray of Scotland. As for assassination—that in 
Italy had been almost reduced to a fine art. The grandfather 
of Catherine, Lorenzo I., barely escaped from a murderous 
attempt, which proved fatal to his brother Julian, who fell 
under the dagger of an assassin before the high altar of the 
cathedral of Florence, during the celebration of mass—Pope 
Sixtus IV. being, probably, the chief contriver of the plot. 
Catherine de Medici was an Italian woman, born and nurtured 
under the influences that then prevailed, constrained from 
childhood to cloak her thoughts and impulses, and developing, 
under the unhappy circumstances in which she was placed, 
prior to the death of her husband, the cleverness and cunning 
that belonged to her nature. She was destined to be the 
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mother of three kings of France, and to play a conspicuous and 
baleful part in a most eventful period of French history. 

At the accession of Francis IL, the Queen Mother naturally 
felt that the hour for the gratification of her ambition had 
arrived. But she was disappointed. She found that the king 
and his government were completely under the sway of the 
family of Guise, in the person of Duke Francis, and of his 
brother Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine—the knight and the 
priest, the lion and the fox united. Claude of Lorraine, their 
father, was an opulent and influential noble, who had distin- 
guished himself in the wars against Charles V. His son Fran- 
cis, who was now forty years of age, had acquired brilliant 
fame by his defence of Metz against the Emperor, whom he 
forced to raise the seige after a loss of 30,000 men, and also by 
the recent capture of Calais from the English. The Cardinal 
had been the confessor and trusted counsellor of Henry IL. 
The power of the family had been increased by matrimonial 
connections. Their brother had married a daughter of Diana 
of Poitiers. Their niece, Mary Stuart, the daughter of James 
V. of Scotland, had, in the preceding year, when she was six- 
teen years old, married Francis IL, who was about a year 
younger than herself. Her beauty, her tact, accomplishments, 
and energy, were cast on the side of the Guise influence. With 
her aid, her uncles found no difficulty in managing the boy- 
king. Catherine was obliged to stand back, and yield up the 
station that she had long coveted. The Constable Montmo- 
renci, who, with his numerous relatives, had shared power with 
the Guises in the last reign, was civilly dismissed from his post. 

The Guises, in whose hands everything was practically left, 
set themselves up as the champions of the Roman Catholic 
cause, and the enemies of the Protestant heresy. But their 
path was not to be a smooth one. The princes of the house of 
Bourbon—descendants of a younger son of Louis LX., St. Louis 
of France—considered that they were robbed of their legiti- 
mate post at the side of the throne. Anthony of Vendome, 
the eldest, was the husband of that noble Protestant woman, 
Jeanne D’Albret, the daughter of Margaret, the sister of Fran- 
cis I., and through his marriage wore the title of King of 
Navarre. He proved a vacillating and selfish adherent of the 
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Protestant party, which he at length was bribed to desert. His 
younger brother, Louis af Condé, who had married a niece of 
the Constable, and a devoted Protestant, was a gallant soldier, 
but rash in counsel. With the Bourbons stood the Chatillons, 
the sons of Louisa of Montmorenci, the Constable’s sister; of 
whom the most eminent was the Admiral, Gaspard de Coligny, 
one of the greatest men of that or of any age. He was of 
middle height, with his head slightly bent forward as if in 
deep thought. His spacious forehead reminds one of the por- 
traits of William the Silent, to whom in character he had many 
points of resemblance. He spoke little, and slowly. In battle, 
his grave countenance lighted up, aud he was observed to chew 
the toothpick, which, to the disgust of a class of courtiers, he 
habitually carried in his mouth. Frequently defeated, he 
reaped hardly less renown from defeats than from victories. 
He rose from them with unabated vigor. His constancy never 
wavered in the darkest hour. He embraced the Calvinistic 
faith; and whether in the court, the camp, or among his 
dependents on his own estate, his conduct was strictly gov- 
erned by the principles of religion. His reserve and gravity, 
in contrast with the vivacious temper of his countrymen, com- 
manded that respect which these qualities, even when not 
united with remarkable powers of intellect, usually inspire in 
them, as we see in the case of Napoleon ITI. 

Here, then, in the middle of the sixteenth century, in France, 
were all the materials of civil war. It was inevitable that the 
Calvinists, harassed beyond endurance, should league them- 
selves with the disaffected nobles who offered them the only 
chance of salvation from their persecutors, and whose religious 
sympathies were on their side. Thus the Huguenots became 
a political party. The nation was divided into two bodies, 
with their passions inflamed. A tempest was at hand, and 
there was only a boy at the helm. 

The conspiracy of Amboise, which occurred in 1560, was 
an abortive scheme, of which a Protestant gentleman named 
La Renaudie was the chief author, for driving the Guises 
from power. Condé was privy to it; Calvin disapproved 
of it; Coligny took no part in it. The next year the 
Estates assembled at Orleans, and a trap was laid by the 
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Catholic leaders for the destruction of all Protestants who 
should refuse to abjure their religion. . Condé had been arrested 
and put under guard, when, just as the fatal blow was ready 
to fall, the young King died. Charles IX., his brother, was 
only ten years old, and it was no longer practicable to shut out 
his mother from the office of guardian over him, and from a 
virtual regency. From this time she comes to the front, and 
becomes a power in the State. Mary Stuart returned to Scot- 
land, and on another theatre entered upon that tragic career 
which ended on the scaffold at Fotheringay. The Queen 
Mother was now free from her dangerous rival. Through her 
whole career, tortuous and inconsistent as it often seemed, 
Catherine de Medici was actuated by a single motive—the pur- 
pose to maintain the authority of her sons and her own ascend- 
ancy over them. To check and cast down whichever party 
threatened to acquire a dangerous predominance, and to sup- 
plant her, was her incessant aim. Caring little or nothing for 
religious doctrines, she hated the restraints of religion, and 
hence could regard Calvinism only with aversion. But how 
indifferent she was to the controversy between the rival 
Churches is indicated by her jocose remark, when the mistaken 
report reached her that the Protestants had gained the victory 
at Dreux: “Then we shall say our prayers in French.” She 
believed in astrology, and that was about the limit of her faith. 
To rule her children, and to rule France through them, was the 
one end which she always kept in view. 

The civil wars began in 1562 with the massacre of Vassy, 
where the troopers of Guise povoked a conflict with an un- 
armed congregation of Protestant worshippers, many of whom 
they slaughtered. Ten years intervened between this event 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew; years of intestine con- 
flict, when France bled at every pore. Neither party was 
strong enough to subjugate the other. The patience of the 
Protestants had been worn out by forty years of sanguinary 
persecution. The battle on both sides was waged with bitter 
animosity. The country was ravaged from side to side. ‘The 
Catholics found it impossible to crush their antagonists, who 
revived from every disaster, and extorted, in successive treaties, 
a measure of liberty for their worship. Among the events 
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which it is necessary for our purpose to mention is the assassin- 
ation of the Duke of Guise by a Huguenot nobleman in 1563, 
while the Duke was laying siege to Orleans, then in the hands 
of the Protestants. This act met with no countenance from 
the Protestant leaders. It was condemned by Calvin. It was 
said that the assassain when stretched on the rack, avowed that 
the deed was done with the connivance of Coligny. But he 
was subjected to no fair examination, and there was no reason 
to doubt the assertion of the Admiral that he had no agency 
in it. He admitted that for six months, since he had learned 
that Guise was plotting his own destruction and that of his 
brothers, he had made no exertions to save that nobleman’s 
life. Innocent though Coligny was of all participation in this 
deed, it planted seeds of implacable hostility in the minds of 
Guise’s family, the fruits of which eventually appeared. An- 
other event, which it specially concerns us to notice, was the 
insurrection ot the Huguenots which they set on foot several 
years later, in anticipation of a projected attack upon them, 
and which resulted in their extorting from Charles [X., in 1568, 
the Peace of Longjumeau. The King was exasperated at being 
obliged to treat with his subjects in arms. This humiliating 
event was skilfully used afterwards to goad him on to a meas- 
ure to which he was not spontaneously inclined. 

At this time the foundations of the Catholic League were 
laid. The extreme Catholics began to band themselves 
together, instigated by the spirit of the Catholic Reaction 
which, through its mouthpiece, the Pope, and its secular head, 
Philip IL, breathed out fire and slaughter against all heretics. 
Between this bigoted faction, which became more and more 
furious as time went on, and the Huguenots, were the Moder- 
ates—the Politiques, as they were called—Catholics who 
deplored the continuance of civil war, deprecated the undue 
ascendency of Spain, and were in favor of an accommodation 
with the Protestants. The treachery of Catherine de Medici 
broke the treaty of Longjumeau; but ber plan to entrap and 
destroy the Huguenot leaders failed. Their defeat at Jarnac, 
where Condé perished, and at Moncontour, with the military 
triumph of her favorite son, the Duke of Anjou, did not bring 
to her content. The defeated forces of the Protestants, under 
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the masterly lead of Coligny, found a refuge within the walls 
of Rochelle, where the Queen of Navarre established her Court, 
and whence Coligny, with his cavalry, and with the young 
princes, Henry of Navarre and Henry of Condé at his side, 
was soon able to sally forth and take the offensive. The Queen 
Mother was now eager for peace. The atmosphere of intrigue 
and diplomacy was always more pleasing to her than the clash 
of arms. The King’s treasury was exhausted. He did not 
relish the military successes of Anjou. The Huguenots sprang 
up from their defeats with indomitable courage. Moreover, 
Catherine, the King, the whole party of Moderates, saw that 
the continuance of the strife could only redound to the profit 
of Philip, who lent aid, or withheld it, with sole reference to 
his own ambitious projects. If the war was to go on between 
the King and his Protestant subjects, the latter would get help 
from England and Germany, and the government, forced to 
fall back upon the support of Spain, would come into practical 
subservience to Philip. To this the Queen Mother was not at 
all inclined. At the Conference of Bayonne in 1565, both she 
and Charles [X. had disappointed Alva by refusing to enter 
into his plan for a common crusade against the heretical sub- 
jects of France and Spain. Thus, in 1570, the Peace of St. 
Germains was concluded. The Huguenots, who could not 
longer be expected to trust the King’s word, were put in pos- 
session of four fortified towns for the space of two years. They 
were to be given up to Henry of Navarre, Henry of Condé, 
and twenty Huguenot gentlemen. The Lorraine faction, the 
Guises and their followers, acquiesced in the treaty. 

Observe, now, the political situation. The policy of the 
Court was turned in the anti-Spanish direction. The power of 
Philip was becoming too formidable. The Duke of Alva had 
begun his bloody career in the Netherlands in 1567 with the 
execution of Egmont and Horn, and numerous other judicial 
murders. Now, his tyranny was at its height. Philip had 
planned a marriage between his half-brother, Don John of 
Austria, and Mary Stuart, which would give him, as he hoped, 
control over Scotland and England both. He was already 
supreme in Italy. His wish was to marry his sister to Charles 
IX., and to unite with him in an anti-Protestant coalition. 
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Then all Europe would lie at his feet, and France be practically 
a Spanish province. On the 25th of February, 1570, Pius V., 
an untiring and unpitying instigator of persecution, issued his 
bull of excommunication against Elizabeth. A year after, the 
brilliant victory of Spain over the Turks at Lepanto still 
further raised the prestige of Philip, and left him more free to 
pursue his ambitious schemes in Western Europe. The Queen 
Mother loved power too well for herself and her children, to 
fall into the snare which Philip was setting. She entered 
warmly into the project of a marriage between her second son, 
the Duke of Anjou, and Elizabeth, which was first suggested 
by the brother of Coligny. When Anjou, seduced by the 
Spanish Court, and by the offer of 100,000 crowns from the 
Pope’s Nuncio, drew back from a match with a heretic so much 
older than himself, Catherine was eager to substitute for him 
his younger brother Alengon ; and indulged, also, the chimeri- 
cal hope that Anjou might secure the hand of Mary Queen of 
Scots. This policy of the Court could not be otherwise than 
satisfactory to the Huguenots. War with Spain, to be fought 
out in the Netherlands, in alliance with England and Germany, 
but with due care for French interests, appealed at once to 
their patriotic feeling and their religious enthusiasm. The 
government and the Huguenot party were thus drawn towards 
each other. A marriage between Henry of Navarre and Mar- 
garet of Valois, the daughter of Catherine, had been spoken of 
long before, prior to the death of Henry IL, when both Navarre 
and Margaret were children. The idea was now revived from 
the side of the Moderates, by a son of Montmorenci. It was 
heartily favored by Catherine, warmly supported by the King, 
who was personally fond of Henry, and was struck with the 
expediency of a marriage which would thus unite the contend- 
ing parties ; and it obtained at length the consent of the bigh- 
toned Queen of Navarre, with whom worldly distinction for 
her son was of far less account than honor and religious con- 
viction. Coligny and the other Huguenot leaders lent their 
cordial approval to the plan. 

Coligny was now urgently invited to come to the Court. 
The King and the Queen Mother were anxious to have the 
benefit of his counsel. Despite the opposition of his friends, 
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including the Queen of Navarre, who were unwilling to see 
him commit himself to the hands cf those who had been, in 
the past, his perfidious enemies, Coligny determined to comply 
with the invitation. He confided in Charles, he said; he 
would rather die at once, than live a hundred years, subject to 
cowardly apprehensions. He earnestly desired to bring the 
civil conflict to an end. He was full of ardor for the enter- 
prise against Philip, in the Netherlands, into which he hoped 
to carry the King. It would give employment to the numer- 
ous mercenaries and marauders whom the cessation of the war 
at home had left idle. It would strike a blow, alike honorable 
and useful to France, and damaging to Spain. Coligny left 
Rochelle, escorted by fifty gentlemen, and arrived at Blois, 
where the Court was, on the 12th of September, 1571. He was 
welcomed by Catherine, and by the King, who greeted him 
with the title of “father,” and declared that day to be the 
happiest of his life. 

Charles was twenty-one years of age. His natural talents 
were above the ordinary level. He was fond of music, and 
his poetical compositions were not without merit. But the 
education which he had received was the worst possible. His 
nature was unhealthy, and utterly unregulated. Though not a 
debauchee, like his brother Anjou, his morbid impulses raged 
without control: his anger, when excited, bordered on frenzy. 
Yet there was in him a latent vein of generous feeling. He 
met in Coligny, almost for the first time in his life, a man 
whom he could revere. Coligny was fifty-four years of age. 
He had been a man of war from his youth up; but he had 
drawn the sword from a stern sense of duty; and his lofty 
character could not fail to impress all who were thrown in his 
company. He, in turn, seemed to be charmed with his young 
sovereign. The jealousy of Catherine was soonaroused. ‘“ He 
sees too much of the Admiral,” she said, “and too little of 
me.” As the veteran soldier painted the advantages that 
would result from going to the rescue of William of Orange, 
and striking a blow at Spain in the Low Countries, the sympa- 
thy of Charles was awakened, and he expressed an eager desire 
to enter personally into the contest. 

Meantime, the project of the marriage of Henry and Marga- 
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ret continued to be pushed. The Queen of Navarre was per- 
suaded herself to come to Blois, in March, 1572. While there, 
in a letter to her son, she described the indecency of the Court, 
where even the women had cast off the show of modesty, and 
did not blush to play the part of seducers. The marriage of 
Henry and Margaret, the plan of a matrimonial connection 
with Elizabeth, the scheme of an offensive alliance with Eng- 
land, and of a war with Spain, to be waged in Flanders, were 
all parts of a line of policy which the Huguenots urged, and 
which Catherine for a while favored. But she became more 
and more alarmed at the influence acquired by Coligny. Eliz- 
abeth was cautious, and the negotiations looking to a change 
of the defensive into an offensive alliance, lagged. A war with 
Spain, Catherine felt, would establish Coligny’s ascendency 
over the mind of Charles. Such a war she more and more 
dreaded on its own account; and when the force secretly sent 
by Charles, under Genlis, to the support of Orange, was de- 
feated and cut up by Alva’s son, the Queen Mother declared 
herself vehemently against the measure on which Coligny 
rested all his hopes for France, and towards which the King, in 
his better moods, was strongly inclined. In the Council, the 
party opposed to the war was led by Anjou. He, with Cathe- 
rine, Retz, Tavannes, and others to support him, was able to 
keep back the King from an absolute decision; and thus, 
through the spring and early summer of 1572, the question 
was warmly, and sometimes angrily, debated. The death of 
the Queen of Navarre at Paris, on the 9th of June, was one 
cause for the postponement of the wedding of ber son to the 
18th of August. The refusal of the Pope to grant a dispensa- 
tion was another hindrance. The King was resolved to effect 
the marriage, with or without the Pope's consent. A forged 
letter, purporting to come from Rome, announcing the consent 
of Gregory XIII., the new Pope, to the nuptials, was exhibited 
by Charles to the Cardinal of Bourbon, who had refused to 
solemnize the marriage without the Papal authorization. 

In subsequent years Henry IV., the Conqueror of Ivry and 
the Restorer of Peace to France, looked back on the 8th of 
July, 1572, as one of the brightest days in all his tempestuous 
career. On that day he made his entry into Paris, riding 
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between the King’s two brothers, and accompanied by Condé, 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, the Admiral Coligny, and eight hun- 
dred mounted gentlemen. The procession, however, was greeted 
with little enthusiasm by the crowd that filled the streets. Paris 
was the hot-bed of Catholic fanaticism. In all the treaties which 
had given liberty to the Reformed worship, the capital had been 
excepted. Here the enmity of the populace to the Huguenots 
was rancorous in the extreme. All the pulpits in those days 
rang with fierce invectives against the heretics. Guise, with his 
mother, the Duchess of Nemours, and with a great military 
following, came to Paris also. The Huguenots had no pro- 
tection but their own vigilance, their swords, and above all, the 
good faith of the King, against the host of enemies by whom 
they were surrounded. 

On the 18th of August the long-expected marriage took 
place. The splendid procession, composed of the royal family 
and the nobility of France, moved along a covered platform 
from the Bishop’s palace to the pavilion erected in front of 
Notre Dame, where the ceremony took place. The bride. 
whose beauty and grace of person unhappily were not associated 
with moral qualities equally winning—for she was untruthful 
and vain, if not something worse—describes her own costume 
—her crown, her vest of ermine spotted with black (coud 
@hermine mouchetee), all brilliant with pearls, and the great blue 
mantle, whose train of four ells in length was carried by three 
princesses. Charles, Navarre and Condé, in token of their 
mutual affection, were dressed alike, in garments of light 
yellow satin, embroided with silver, and glittering with pearls 
and precious stones. Micheli, one of the Venetian Ambassa- 
dors—accurate reporters—states that the cost of the king's 
bonnet, charger, and garments, was half a million crowns; while 
Anjou wore in his hat thirty-two well known pearls, purchased 
at a cost of 23,000 gold crowns. All this, when the royal 
treasury was exhausted! Navarre led his bride from the 
pavilion into the church; and then, during the celebration of 
mass, with the Huguenot chiefs withdrew to the adjacent 
cloister. De Thou, the French historian, who was then a 
youth of nineteen, after the mass was over, climbed over the 
barriers erected to keep off the people, went into the choir, and 
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heard Coligny, pointing to the flags taken at Jarnac and Mon- 
contour, say to Damville that “soon these would be replaced 
by others more agreeable to see ;” alluding to the war in Flan- 
ders, on which his thoughts were bent. The next few days 
were given up to festivities—“ balls, banquets, masques and 
tourneys,” into which Navarre entered with zest, but which 
were equally offensive and tedious to the grave Coligny, who 
longed to be away, and who vainly tried to draw the King’s 
attention to the business which lay nearest his heart. Charles 
put him off. He must have a few days for pleasure ; then the 
Admiral should be gratified. 

Five days after the wedding, on Friday, the 22d of August, 
at a little past ten in the morning, as Coligny was walking 
between two friends from the Louvre to his own lodgings, an 
arquebus was discharged at him from a latticed window of a 
house standing near the cloister of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, 
At the moment he was in the act of reading a petition. He 
was hit by a bullet on the first finger of the right hand ; 
another bullet entered his left arm. With his wounded hand 
he pointed out the window whence the shot had come, and 
directed an attendant to inform the king. He was then con- 
ducted to his lodgings. The king, vexed and enraged, threat- 
ened vengeance upon the guilty parties. His surgeon, 
Ambrose Paré, was sent, who amputated the finger, and 
extracted the ball from the arm. Navarre, attended by hun- 
dreds of Huguenot gentlemen, soon visited the Admiral. 
Condé and other Huguenot leaders waited on the king, and 
demanded leave to retire from the court, where their lives were 
not safe. Charles begged them to remain, and swore vengeance ~ 
upon the perpetrators of the deed. 

The authors of the attempt to assassinate Coligny were Cath- 
erine de Medici, and her son, the Duke of Anjou, in conjunc- 
tion with the Duke of Guise and his mother. The house 
belonged to a dependent of Guise; the weapon, which was 
found in it, to one of Anjou’s guards. The instrument who 
was employed to do the work was Maurevel, who, a few years 
before, had been hired to kill Coligny, at a time when a price 
was set on his head, but had murdered one of his lieutenants, 
Moiiy, in his stead. 

VOL. IIL. 2 
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In the year following the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
Anjou—afterwards Henry III.—was elected King of Poland. 
In the narrative which he is said to have given verbally to 
Miron, his physician, we are furnished with an account of the 
motives and causes of the transaction in which he bore so 
guilty a part. The reporter, Miron, states that when Henry 
IIT. was on his way to Poland, in the cities of the Low Coun- 
tries, wherever a crowd was assembled, he was saluted with bit- 
ter execrations in German, French, and Latin, for his agency in 
the massacre; and that in apartments where he was entertained 
and lodged, he found paintings depicting scenes in that fearful 
tragedy which had been arranged beforehand to meet his eye. 
Hence, two days after his arrival in Cracow, he was kept awake 
in the night by the recollection of the terrible occurrences 
which had thus been brought to his mind. Restless and agi- 
tated, about three hours after midnight, he summoned Miron 
from an adjacent room to his bedside, and related to him there 
the story of the origin of the massacre. According to this 
statement of Henry IIL, Charles, in the period just before the 
Navarre marriage, was in frequent conference with Coligny; 
and after those long conferences, the king treated Anjou and 
his mother in a very frigid and even rough manner. On one 
occasion, as Anjou was entering the king's apartment, after one 
of these interviews, Charles looked at him askance in a fierce 
way, and laid his hand upon the hilt of his dagger, so that he 
was glad to escape precipitately from the king’s presence. Con- 
vinced that Coligny was undermining the king’s regard for 
them, the Queen Mother and Anjou resolved to destroy him; 
and for this end called in the aid of the Duchess of Nemours— 
the widow of Guise, and an Italian by birth—whose vindic- 
tive hatred of the Huguenot leader made her a willing coadju- 
tor. Maurevel, who had abundant cause to fear the Chatillons, 
was pitched upon to do the deed. When the attempt had 
failed, the king after dinner—he dined at eleven—went to visit 
the wounded Admiral. Catherine and Anjou took care to go 
with him. While they were in the Admiral’s chamber, he sig- 
nified his wish to speak with the king privately. Anjou and 
his mother retired to another part of the room. Alarmed at 
the way in which this private conference was prolonged, and 
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at the menacing demeanor of the throng of Huguenot gentle- 
men, who treated them with less than usual respect, Catherine 
stepped to the bedside, and, to the obvious disgust of the king, 
broke off the conversation—saying that Coligny must not be 
wearied, that there was danger of fever, and that a future time 
must be chosen for finishing their talk. Whatever may be 
false in this narrative of Henry IIL, or may be omitted from 
it, the main circumstances of the interview are correctly given. 
Coligny thought that the bullets might have been poisoned, 
and he wished to give his dying counsel to the sovereign. On 
the way back to the Louvre, Anjou proceeds to say, Catherine 
by her importunity wrung from the king the avowal that the 
Admiral had warned him of the fatal consequences that would 
follow from allowing the management of public affairs to 
remain in her hanas, and had advised him to hold her in sus- 
picion, and to guard against her. This the king uttered with 
extreme passion, implying that he approved of Coligny’s advice. 

There was good ground for the consternation of the Queen 
Mother and of Anjou. A crisis had come for which they were 
not prepared. The wrath of the Huguenots was ready to burst 
forth in an armed attack upon the opposite faction. They were 
restrained only by the king; and even he was resolved to pun- 
ish to the full the assailants of Coligny. If the Guises fell, the 
ascendency of the Huguenot chief, who would recover from 
his wounds, was assured. Bui the punishment which the king 
threatened might fall on Anjou, also, if not on Catherine her- 
self. Nothing was left to her but to make another desperate 
effort, with the aid of counsellors as unprincipled as herself, to 
win back the king, resume the control over him which she had 
exercised from his childhood, and to enlist him in the work of 
destroying the Admiral and of breaking down the Huguenots’ 
power of resistance. After noon on Saturday, she collected 
about her, in anxious conclave in the Tuileries, besides Anjou, 
the Count de Retz, the Chancellor Birogne, the Marshal de 
Tavannes, and the Duke de Nevers; three of whom were Ital- 
ians like herself, with no scruples about assassinating an enemy, 
and with whom deceit and mystery lent an added fascination 
to crime. With these men, the Queen Mother repaired to the 
Louvre, to the cabinet of her son. There she made, with all 
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her energy and skill, her last and successful onset upon him. 
She avowed her own agency, and that of Anjou, in the attempt 
upon Coligny. But first she declared to him that the Hugue- 
nots were everywhere arming to make themselves masters of 
the government; that the Admiral was to furnish 6,000 cav- 
alry and 10,000 Swiss; that the Catholics in turn had lost all 
patience, and would instantly combine in a league to supplant 
him and seize on power; that there was no deliverance but in 
the death of Coligny, without whom the Huguenots would be 
left destitute of a leader. She reminded Charles of the insur- 
rection when, at Meaux, they had nearly got possession of his 
person—a recollection that always excited his anger. When 
she saw that he did not yield; that he could not bring himself 
to give up Coligny and his friends—La Rochefoucauld, Teligni, 
and others; she begged—almost breathless, in her feigned 
despair—that she and Anjou might have leave to withdraw 
from the approaching ruin—to retire from the court. To 
retire, as he well understood, meant to join themselves to the 
Catholic faction, soon to be in arms against him. At last she 
taunted him with fear of the Huguenots. Then he gave up; 
and in the fury of his vexation, wild with excitement, bade 
them kill not the Admiral alone, but al! the Huguenots in 
France, that none might be left to reproach him. Such is the 
statement of Henry, who thus attributes the general massacre 
to the suggestion of the king. But Tavannes—or the son in 
the memoirs of his father—relates that the recommendation of 
the Council was to slay all the Huguenot leaders: he asserts 
that Navarre and Condé were spared by his own intercession. 
Catherine must have foreseen that the murder of Coligny, 
which could only be effected by open violence, would lead toa 
general slaughter, or to a bloody encounter between the forces 
of the two parties, resulting in a great loss of life. If she did 
not first recommend the general massacre, she consented to the 
plot, and joined in the execution of it. 

The plan being formed, the requisite orders were promptly 
given. Guise took it in hand to destroy the Admiral. Chanon, 
the Provost of Merchants, and with him Marcel his predeces- 
sor, on whose influence and cruel disposition more reliance 
was placed, were summoned, and commissioned to shut the 
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gates of the city so that none could go out or come in, to arm 
the people, and have them in readiness in their proper wards. 
The organized soldiery were conveniently disposed under their 
commanders, A conspiracy and threatened rising of the 
Huguenots were the pretext for these arrangements; but the 
soldiers and the leaders of the mob needed no such induce- 
ment to reconcile them to the task of putting to death the 
heretics. As the dawn approached, Guise, with the bastard 
Angouleme, a son of Henry II., moved with a strong force 
silently through the streets to the lodgings of the Admiral, 
where the King’s guards, who had been stationed there for his 
protection, were ready to side with the assassins, Coligny 
heard the tumult; divined its nature; calmly commended his 
soul to Christ; told his friends that he was ready to die; bade 
them escape, and was pierced with the swords of the hired 
murderers who flung his body from the window upon the 
pavement, that Guise might be satisfied that the work was 
completely done, and trample on the lifeless hero whom he had 
hated. Guise had ordered that every true Catholic should tie 
a white band upon his arm, and fasten a white cross to his hat. 
A distinguished painter, Millais, has depicted, in “ The Hugue- 
not Lover,” a scene that might naturally have occurred. A 
maiden, in whose countenance tenderness is mingled with terror, 
is gazing up into the face of her lover, about whose arm she is 
trying to bind a white scarf—which he gently but firmly resists. 
The houses of the Huguenots were registered ; there was no 
difficulty in finding the victims. 

At early dawn the great bell of Saint Germain |’Auxerrois 
tolled out the signal, and the slaughter began. Even the hard: 
hearted Marshal Tavannes, who superintended the soldiery, 
says: “ Blood and death fill the streets with such horror that 
even their majesties, who were the authors of it, within the 
Louvre cannot avoid fear; all the Huguenots are indiscrimin- 
ately slain, making no defence ;” “ many women and children 
are slain by the furious populace; two thousand are massa- 
cred.” Catherine de Medici and her two sons had come to the 
front of the Louvre “to see the execution commence.” This 
same Tavannes, with savage ferocity, cried to his men: “ Kill, 
kill! bleeding is as good in August as in May!” The Protes- 
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tant noblemen who were near Coligny, placed there for his 
defence, were murdered. La Rochefoucauld, who had spent 
the previous evening with the King until 11 o’clock, and whom 
Charles had tried to detain for the night in order to save him, 
was stabbed to the heart. Teligini, Coligny’s son-in-law, a man 
beloved by all, was butchered by a valet of Anjou. Brion, 
the white-haired preceptor of the Marquis of Conti, the young 
brother of Condé, was massacred in the arms of the child, who 
begged in vain that the life of bis teacher might be spared. 
Among the killed was Peter Ramus, a renowned scholar and 
philosopher, who was detested as a Protestant and as an oppo- 
nent of Aristotle, and fell a victim to the jealousy of his rival, 
Charpentier. Private revenge and avarice seized on the occa- 
sion to strike down those who were hated, or whose property 
was coveted. 

Among the most revolting features of the massacre were the 
part taken by women and children in the work of death, and 
the brutality with which the corpses of the dead were mutilated, 
and dragged through the streets. The tumult, as a writer has 
said, was like that “of hell. The clanging bells, the crashing 
doors, the musket shots, the rush of armed men, the shrieks of 
their victims, and high over all the yells of the mob, fiercer 
and more pitiless than hungry wolves, made such an uproar 
that the stoutest hearts shrank appalled, and the sanest appear 
to have lost their reason.”* On the evening before, Margaret 
of Valois had been bidden by her mother to retire to her own 
room. Her sister Claude caught her by the arm and begged 
her not to go, an interference which Catherine sharply rebuked. 
“T departed,” says Margaret, “alarmed and amazed, not know- 
ing what I had to dread.” She found the King of Navarre’s 
apartments filled with Huguenot gentlemen, talking of the 
demand which they would make of the King, the next day, 
for the punishment of the Duke of Guise. At dawn, her hus- 
band went out with them to the tennis-court, to wait for 
Charles to rise. She fell asleep, but an hour later was 
awakened by a man calling out, “ Navarre,” “ Navarre.” The 
nurse opened the door, when a wounded gentleman, pursued 
by four soldiers, rushed in and flung himself upon her bed. 


* Henry White: Massacre of St. Bartholomew, p. 413. 
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She sprang up, followed by the man, who still clung to her— 
as it soon appeared, for protection. The captain of the guards 
was fortunately at hand. He drove out the soldiers, and the 
life of the wounded man was saved. The friends, guards and 
servants of Navaare and Condé were slain. Two hundred 
bodies lay under the windows of the palace. They were 
inspected, at a later hour, by the ladies of the Court, who 
commented on them with a shameless indecency, that would 
be incredible were it not attested by good evidence. The 
Princes themselves had been summoned to the King’s chamber. 
Charles, excited to fury, demanded of them to abjure their 
heresy. “The Mass, or Death!” he cried. Navarre, politic 
though brave, reminded him of his promises, and required 
time to consider. Condé firmly refused. Three days were 
given them in which to make their decision. They finally 
conformed, to save their lives; and these converts, made in 
this way, were graciously accepted by the Pope. In the course 
of the massacre, there were many who narrowly escaped death. 
A little boy, the son of La Force, saw his brother and father 
killed, and lay, pretending to be dead, all the day under their 
bodies, until he heard from a bystander an expression of pity 
for the slain, to whom he revealed himself, and was saved. 
Sully, afterwards prime minister of Henry IV., then in his 
12th year, escaped almost by miracle. 

The slaughter once begun, could not easily be stopped. 
Several days passed before the scenes of robbery and murder 
came to an end. Capilupi, who wrote his account immediately 
after the massacre, under the direction of the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, referring to Sunday, the principal day, says: “ It was a 
holiday, and therefore the people could more conveniently find 
leisure to kill and plunder.” Orders were sent to the other 
principal towns of France, where the massacre of the Hugue- 
nots was carried forward with like circumstances of cruelty. 
Not less than twenty thousand persons of both sexes, and of 
every age, were killed in obedience to the command of the 
Court. 

On the first evening after the massacre, the King had sent 
out messages, ascribing the whole to a conflict of the hostile 
houses of Guise and Chatillon. Soon it was found necessary, 
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as well as expedient, to assume the responsibility for the dread- 
ful transaction, and to declare that the massacre was made 
necessary by a dangerous conspiracy of the Huguenots against 
the King and government. To carry out this false pretension, 
several of the Huguenot leaders, who had escaped with their 
lives, were put through the forms of a judicial process, con- 
victed, and executed. Henry of Navarre was compelled to be 
one of the spectators of the death of these innocent men. 


In all Protestant countries, the report of the great Massacre 
called out a feeling of unmixed reprobation and horror. Burgh- 
ley told La Mothe-Fénelon, the French Ambassador, that “ the 
Paris massacre was the most horrible crime which had been 
committed since the crucifixion of Christ.” John Knox said to 
Du Croc, the French Minister in Scotland; ‘Go, tell your 
King, that God’s vengeance shall never depart from him nor 
from his house; that his name shall remain an execration to 
posterity ; and that none proceeding from his loins shall enjoy 
the kingdom in peace unless he repent.” The Emperor Maxi- 
milian II., Catholic though he was, expressed the strong con- 
demnation which was felt by all whose hearts were not hard- 
ened by sectarian animosity. On the contrary, in Rome and in 
Madrid, the seats of the Catholic Reaction, there was joy and 
thanksgiving. Philip IL, who, it is said, laughed aloud for the 
first time in his life, was profuse in his congratulations. The 
event was celebrated at Rome by the ringing of bells, bonfires, 
and solemn processions. An inscription over the church of St. 
Louis, where a Je Deum was chanted, described Charles [X. as 
an avenging angel, despatched from heaven to sweep his king- 
dom of heretics. A medal was struck by Gregory XIII. to 
commemorate the massacre—bearing on one face the inscription 
“ Hugonotorum WStrages”—Slaughter of the Huguenots—to- 
gether with the figure of an avenging angel engaged in de- 
stroying them. Three frescoes were painted by Vasari in the 
Vatican, according to the Pope’s order, describing the attack 
upon the Admiral, the King in his council plotting the massa- 
cre, and the massacre itself. This painting bears the inscrip- 
tion: Pontifex Colignii necem probat—the Pope approves the 
killing of Coligny. It is pretended by some that the authori- 
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ties at Rome were deceived by the story of a Huguenot con- 
spiracy against the King’s life, which the massacre prevented 
from being carried out. But Charles did not bring forward 
this story until the 26th of August. On the 24th, he wrote to 
his Ambassador at Rome—Ferraz—that the slaughter resulted 
from a conflict of the two families of Guise and Chatillon. 
Salviati himself, the Nuncio of the Pope, said that no person of 
sense believed the tale of a conspiracy. The Nuncio’s des- 
patches put the Court of Rome in immediate possession of the 
real facts. The Cardinal of Lorraine claimed at Rome that the 
massacre was the product of long deceit and premeditation. 
The circumstance that Muretus, in his inhuman panegyric of 
the murderers, delivered in Rome four months after the event, 
charges a conspiracy upon the slain Huguenots, does not prove 
that any body believed it. It is probable that few, if any, 
were deceived by the fiction of a Huguenot plot—an after- 
thought of Catherine and the King. The exultation at Rome 
and Madrid was over the destruction of heretics, and the down- 
fall of the anti-Spanish party in France. The rejoicings of the 
Vatican were kept up, after the massacre at Paris, as the reports 
of the continuation of the tragedy reached Rome form other 
parts of the kingdom. It was simply a fanatical joy over the 
murder of apostates from the Roman Catholic religion. 


The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, like the whole course of 
events in the sixteenth century, was due to a mingling of 
political and religious motives. It was not political ambition 
and rivalry alone, nor was it religious fanaticism alone, that 
gave rise to this terrible event, but both united. But personal 
motives were, also, closely interwoven with these agencies. 
The principal, most responsible author of the crime, was Cath- 
erine de Medici. It sprang out of her jealousy of Coligny’s 
influence, and her fear of being supplanted. Anjou, her com- 
panion in guilt, was moved by the same inducements. Their 
confederates, Henry of Guise and his mother, were stimulated 
by revenge, mingled with the ambition and resentment of polit- 
ical aspirants who saw themselves on the verge of a downfall. 
But the instrument by which these individuals accomplished 
their design was the fanaticism which the reactionary Catholic 
movement had kindled in the populace and soldiery of Paris. 
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It was religious malignity that sharpened their daggers, and 
found vent in the fiendish yells that resounded through Paris 
on that fearful night. The slaying of heretics had never been 
rebuked by their religious teachers, but only encouraged and 
applauded. The thanksgivings at Rome were the proper sequel 
of the exhortations which had been sent forth from the sane 
seat of authority. 

Was the Massacre of St. Bartholomew contrived long before- 
hand? So it was once thought. Davila, and other Italian 
writers, declared this to be the fact. To them, the event would 
have been shorn of a great part of its interest, if it did not 
occur as the result of a long and intricate plot. Even the 
authors of the crime, to account for the sudden reversal of their 
attitude towards Spain and for their previous acts of hostility 
against Philip, were willing to countenance this interpretation 
of their conduct. The Huguenots, on whom the blow feil like 
a thunderbolt, and who had a right to consider those murderers 
of St. Bartholomew capable of infinite falsehood, naturally 
took this view. The treaty of St. Germain, the marriage of 
Navarre, the collecting of the Huguenot leaders in Paris, the 
offensive demonstrations in the Low Countries, were elements 
in a diabolical scheme for their destruction. Yet this theory 
was undoubtedly erroneous. Philip and Alva had been right 
in expecting a war with France. Not only the Navarre mar- 
riage, but the negotiations with Elizabeth respecting marriages 
and an alliance, were undertaken with a sincere intent on the 
part of Charles IX. and Catherine. The theory of a long pre- 
meditation of the great crime, and that all these transactions, 
stretching over two years, were steps in a deep-laid plot, is 
confuted by an irresistible amount of circumstantial evidence, 
and by the authentic testimony of Tavannes and Anjou, chief 
actors in the tragedy. The spell which Coligny had cast upon 
the mind of the King, whom he had impressed so far as to 
persuade him to enter into war, was what determined Catherine 
de Medici to bring about the death of the Admiral by the 
agency of the Guises. She probably anticipated that vengeance 
would be taken by the Huguenots upon these leaders of the 
Catholic faction; but for that she did not care. The fall of 
the leaders on both sides would strengthen her power. When 
the Admiral was wounded, instead of being killed; when she 
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saw that he survived with undiminished and even increased 
influence, and that her and Anjou’s complicity in the attempt 
could not be concealed, she struck out another programme. 

All this appears to be established by conclusive proofs. 
And yet, on the other hand, there are facts going to show that 
the thought of cutting off the Huguenot leaders had long 
haunted Catherine’s mind ; and that she even shaped the course 
of events in such a way as to enable her, if she found it expe- 
dient, to convert this thought into a definite purpose, and to 
carry it out in the deed. 

The destruction of the Huguenot chiefs, as a means of par- 
alyzing and crushing their party, had been recommended to 
her by Philip as early as 1560. At Bayonne, Alva had given 
her the same counsel. He had himself acted on his theory in 
the treacherous seizure and execution of Egmont and Horn. 
These things must have made the idea familiar to Catherine. 
In 1570, the Venetian Ambassador says that it was generally 
thought that it would be enough to strike off five or six heads. 
It is, at least, a curious coincidence, that Catherine declared, 
after the Massacre, that she took on herself the guilt of the 
murder of only six. It was Catherine who insisted that the 
wedding of Navarre should be at Paris. Other points she was 
willing to waive; but not this. What was her motive, unless 
it was to collect the Huguenots in a place where they would be 
in her power? In January, 1572, the Papal Legate wrote to 
Rome, that he had failed in all his efforts ; yet there were some 
things, which he could only verbally report, which were not 
wholly unfavorable. Cardinal Salviati, a Florentine, a relative 
of the Medici, and intimate with Catherine, had informed Pius 
V. that there was a secret plan favorable to the Catholics. 
After the Massacre, Catherine reminded the Nunco of the 
word that she had sent to the Pope, that he would see how 
she and her son would avenge themselves on the Huguenots. 

Facts of this nature appear to contradict the conclusion to 
which the general current of evidence leads us. They justify 
the inference, not that Catherine had resolved upon the deed, 
but that she was glad, even while pursuing an opposite policy, 
to provide herself with the means of doing it. Other princes 
of that day—Queen Elizabeth, for example—were fond of 
having two strings to their bow. While pursuing one policy, 
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Elizabeth was fond of holding in her hand the threads of 
another and opposite line of conduct. In this double intent of 
Catherine de Medici, we are presented, as Ranke has said, with 
a psychological problem, such as one occasionally meets with in 
historical study. It is like the question of Mary Stuart’s parti- 
cipation in the murder of Darniey. These are problems which 
the philosopher and the poet are most competent to solve. 
They require, as the same great historian has said, an insight 
into the deep and complicated springs of action in the soul— 
the profound “abysses where the storms of passion rage,” and 
where strange and appalling crimes have their birth. It would 
seem as if, in the brain of this devilish woman, whose depth of 
deceit she herself could hardly fathom, there were weaving at 
once two plots. While she was moving on one path, she was 
secretly making ready, should the occasion arise, to spring to 
another. If all should go well in amity with the Huguenots, 
she would be content; but if not, they would be helpless in 
her hands. Not only was she double-tongued, but she was 
double-minded ; there was duplicity in her inmost thoughts 
and designs. But this occult thought, which finally developed 
into purpose and act, was confined to herself. The King had 
no share in it. Like Pilate, he gave consent. His crime was 
that he yielded to the pressure brought upon him by his inhu- 
man mother and her confederates, and authorized a crime a 
parallel to which we can find only by going back of all Chris- 
tian ages, to the bloody proscriptions of heathen Rome.* 

It is interesting to glance at the fate of the authors of the 
Massacre. Less than two years after, on the 30th of May, 
1574, Charles IX. died. On his death-bed, his brief intervals 
of sleep were disturbed by horrible visions. He suffered from 
violent hemorrhages, and sometimes awoke bathed in blood, 
which recalled to his mind the torrents of blood shed by his 

* On the question whether the Massacre had been planned long before, there 
are three opinions. That it was so planned is maintained, among others, in an 
elaborate argument by Sir James Mackintosh, in his History of England, vol. iii. 
That there was no such premeditation is, at present, the more general opinion. It 
is clearly set forth by Professor Baird, in his recent History of the Rise of the 
Huguenots. The middle view which attributes to the Queen Mother a dual 
plot, is that maintained by Ranke, and appears to me to match best the evidence, 
collectively taken. Salviati’s despatches, as copied by Chateaubriand, are in the 
Appendix of Mackintosh, vol. iii. 
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orders on that dreadful night. In his dreams he beheld the 
bodies of the dead floating upon the Seine, and heard their 
agonizing cries. Anjou—Henry II.—more guilty than he, 
mounted the throne. But Guise, his rival, the idol of the 
League, stole away the hearts of the people. He enjoyed the 
reality of power, and there was danger that he might get the 
crown too, On the 23d of September, 1588, in the chateau of 
Blois, where the Estates were assembled, Henry of Guise was 
invited to the cabinet of the King. As he crossed the thresh- 
hold, by the order of Henry III. he was stabbed and thrown 
down by men belonging to the King’s body-guard, and after a 
short but desperate resistance, was killed at the foot of the 
King’s bed. The Cardinal of Lorraine, the brother of Guise, 
was seized and executed. The Cardinal of Bourbon was placed 
under arrest. Catherine de Medici was at this time laboring 
under a mortal illness) Her son had renounced her counsels, 
power had slipped from her hands, and she had become an ob- 
ject of general aversion and contempt. Her apartment was 
directly under that in which Guise had been struck down, and 
the sounds of the deadly struggle reached her ears. When 
she learned what had occurred, she saw that the murder boded 
no good to the King. She rallied her strength and visited the 
Cardinal of Bourbon. He charged everything upon her; she 
could not rest, he told her, until she had brought all to the 
slaughter. In this scene, pale and haggard,—like the wife of 
Macbeth, “troubled with thick-coming fancies that keep her 
from her rest "—she appears on the stage for the last time. In 
full view of the danger that impended over her son, and of the 
ruin of her house, she expired. Soon Henry IIL. was obliged 
to fly from the anathemas of the Sorbonne, and the wrath of the 
League, to the camp of Henry IV. There, on the Ist of 
August, 1589, a fanatical Dominican priest, Clément, by name, 
came to him, pretending to have secrets of importance to com- 
municate. The King bent his ear to listen, but was immedi- 
ately heard to ery out: “ Ah! the villainous Monk—he has 
killed me!” Clément had drawn a knife from his sleeve and 
buried it in his body. Henry lingered for eighteen hours ; and 
then the last of the four principal conspirators who planned the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the last King of the line of 
Valois, died. 
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Arricte II.—A CHINESE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


Lieh Kwoh Chi, or The Records of the Feudal Kingdoms ; with 
a translation of Chapters I. and IL. 


Aone the fields of literary research still unexplored, and 
almost unknown to Western scholars, the annals of China pre- 
sent one of the most promising. The rulers of that empire 
have distinguished themselves for their munificent and personal 
patronage of letters, and the efforts they have made to preserve 
the records of their dynasties. The digested histories of the 
successive families which have occupied the throne of the 
Hwangti, are divided into twenty-four separate works, and con- 
tain in all 3264 books or chapters. The number of their 
authors is twenty, of whom Sz’ma Tsien, the earliest, B. C. 
163-85, has been aptly styled the Herodotus of China to indi- 
cate his lively narrative as well as his priority in date. We do 
not intend to describe or analyze them at all, but to merely 
show somewhat of the extent of this untrodden field. A 
critical synopsis of the historians then extant was made in the 
XIIth century by the famous philosopher Chu Hi, in fifty-nine 
chapters, under the title of The Mirror of History; the French 
translation of which, by Pére Mailla, makes eleven quarto vol- 
umes, including, however, the annals of the succeeding three 
dynasties down to A. D. 1780. 

In addition to the various kinds of historical writings in 
Chinese literature, such as dynastic histories, annals, complete 
records, separate histories, or mémotres pour servir, local or 
biographical histories, and official or documentary records or 
rolls, there are hundreds of authors whose works have exerted 
much more influence in diffusing a knowledge of their national 
life and prominent actors among the people. They answer 
very nearly to our historical novels, but it is not easy to decide, 
from present knowledge, in which of them fact, and in which of 
them fiction most prevails. The literati regard them all 
with much the same feeling as we might suppose Gibbon would 
have reviewed Old Mortality or Rienzi; and yet the insight 
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they give into the national manners and customs of various 
ages, habits of thought of the people, and the influence they 
still exert in the formation of national character, recommend 
them to foreign scholars as among the most interesting portions 
of Chinese literature. 

About a score of works in imaginative literature, consisting 
of plays, novels, and poetical extracts, have already been 
translated; but no historical novels of any size, except the 
Rambles of Chingtih in Kiangnan. In 1845, Theo. Pavié pub- 
lished a French version of forty-four chapters, or about one- 
third of the San Kwoh Chi, or Records of the Three Kingdoms, 
the best known book of this kind in the language. This isa 
work of real genius, and has done much to popularize history, 
as its heroes and incidents are common subjects for ballads, 
stories, and dramas. One of the braves whose exploits are 
described in it, has been since canonized as the God of War, 
and under the name of Kwan-ti, is one of the great gods of the 
pantheon. The scenes are often represented in little figures of 
bamboo, paper, and silk, tastefully arranged. At the autumnal 
festival in Canton, called Za Tsao, a service is held like that 
on All Souls Day, when the streets are covered by awnings, 
adorned with gay festoons of colored silk, and lighted by 
hundreds of glass chandeliers and brilliant lanterns. On these 
occasions I have seen scores of these historic tableaux resting 
on boards three or four feet long, suspended just above the 
heads of the people, and engaging their attention and animated 
questioning as crowd after crowd passed along—very much as 
similar tableaux of André in the hands of Paulding and his 
comrades, or Captain Smith and Pocahontas, would interest 
Americans. 

The book mentioned in the heading of this article comes 
nearer to true history, in the opinion of Chinese literati, than 
the San Kwoh Chi, but it is inferior as a work of merit. Its 
full title is Tung Chau Lieh Kwoh Chi, or the Records of the 
Feudal Kingdoms during the Eastern Chau Dynasty. These 
records contain the acts of twenty-four monarchs, extending 
from B. C. 790 to 300, or about the period from King Uzziah 
to Alexander and his generals. It is the time in Chinese 
history when feudalism showed its destructive tendencies in 
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the strifes between rival kinglets and captains, and the abne- 
gation of imperial authority, all tending to barbarize the peo- 
ple—very much as was the case in Europe before Charlemagne’s 
reign. The book therefore describes a state of society which dif- 
fers entirely from that now existing under an established sway ; 
and the wonder is that feudalism should have been so com- 
pletely abolished in the third century before Christ by the 
single conqueror Chi Hwangti. No part of it has yet been 
published in a foreign language, and these two chapters may 
therefore prove interesting to the readers of the New Englander. 

The editor and annotator of the work as it now appears was 
Tsai Yuen-tang, of Nanking, who published his edition in 105 
chapters, in 1752. Like the San Kwoh Chi, it wearies the 
foreign reader from the prevalence of dialogue over narrative, 
but the structure of the Chinese language makes this feature 
more convenient, as it aids in keeping the reader up to 
the full understanding of the plot. In its plan the work 
may be likened to d’Aubigné’s Reformation, for both of them 
carry on the narratives of events by rehearsing the colloquies 
of their actors. 

The Introduction furnishes some ideas of the principles on 
which it was composed, and asserts its claim to be regarded as 
credible history. The author analyzes and defends his work, 
shows its adaptation to instruct and entertain its readers, and 
makes such an examination of his performance as would be 
given in a modern review. Out of the thirty-five sections, the 
first one will be enough to show its design, and it also explains 
the two chapters now translated, and the influence their events 
exerted on after times. 

“The Lieh Kwoh Chi is unlike other stories, such as the 
Water Marshes, the Adventures of King Wu, and the Wander- 
ings of Hiuen Chwang, which all contain many statements 
made out of whole cloth (dit. split open emptiness and select) ; 
but is nearer to the San Kwoh Chi, though that has many 
repetitions and fabrications. The present work is not so, but 
takes events just as they occurred, and makes its quotations as 
they stand, reducing the record to what really took place. For 
if the record does not contain a thing, who has the leisure to 
make it up? Readers of this work must therefore verify it by 
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the regular historians, and by no means reckon it as a mere 
story-book. Every one will see that it is specially confined to 
the records of the feudal states in the Eastern Chau dynasty. 
The removal of the capital eastward [from Hao-king to Loh- 
yang] dates from the reign of King Ping (B. C. 770-719), and 
general misrule from that of his son King Hwan (719-696) ; 
but this work goes back to the reign of King Siuen (827-781). 
The removal of the capital was caused by the revolt of the 
snappish Jung tribes, and their sedition was owing to the 
insensate fondness of his son King Yiu for Pao-sz’, and his 
appointment of Duke Kwoh as minister. Pao-sz’ was born in 
the reign of King Siuen, indeed, while the children’s ballad of 
the fall of the state was also an omen of that reign. It was 
therefore necessary to go back to that date, and come down to 
later times in the narrative, in order to make it all clear. 
Though this plan of relating events is like digging up the tree 
to find its roots, yet there is no other sensible principle to go on.” 

This explanation of the design and scope of the Records of 
the Feudal Kingdoms, will serve to introduce the translation of 
its first two chapters, which cover the reigns of two kings. 
Each chapter is prefaced with political and moral reflections 
on the events recorded in it, which have been omitted. 


Cuaprer I. 

King Siuen of Chau hears the boys’ ballad, and needlessly takes away life. 

Tu Peh, transformed to a spirit, sternly denounces vengeance. 

Now we may remark concerning Wu-wang of the Chau dynasty 
(B. C. 1122), who destroyed Chau-sin, and the monarchs Ching 
and Kang (B. C. 1115 to 1052), who succeeded him, that they 
were all rulers who maintained the realm in its integrity; and the 
upright statesmen, Dukes Chau, Shao, and Peih, and Sz’ Tieh, all 
upheld their government. From Wua-wang, for eight reigns till 
the times of I-wang (B. C. 1122 to 894), letters flourished and 
warriors reposed, wealth increased and the people were peaceful ; 
after this period propriety was disregarded, and the princes grad- 
ually grew seditious, until, in the reign of his son, King Li, a cruel, 
unreasonable man, the people killed him. This was the begin- 
ning of anarchy for hundreds of years; but owing to the two 
Dukes Chau and Shao, who like true patriots joined their forces, 
the heir apparent Tsing was placed on the throne as King Siuen, 
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He ruled with honor and wisdom; and employing good ministers, 
as Fang Shuh, Shao, Hu, Yin Kih-fu, the Earl of Shin, and Chung 
Shan-fu, he restored the rule of Wu-wang and his successors, and 
the house of Chau regained its first splendor. A stanza has been 
preserved respecting these events :— 

The reigns of I and Li were not prudent or firm; 

Just and patriotic men depended on King Siuen, 

Who luckily arose as things were verging to ruin; 

Else how could Chau’s glory have lasted eight centuries? 
However, though we may allow that Siuen-wang ruled vigor- 
ously, he did not fully carry out Wu-wang’s legacy of rules of 
government, nor remember his polity in all particulars. Though 
he restored the state, he did not adorn his reign, like Ching and 
Kang, with noble actions, good instruction, or grave aphorisms, 
nor did he win the hearty obedience of the people. 

In his thirty-ninth year, the Kiang and Jung tribes rebelled, and 
King Siuen himself led troops to subdue them. He was defeated 
at Tsien-mau, and his chariots and forces were so far destroyed 
that his officers, in their efforts to recruit the army, feared that 
they could not fill up the ranks. In his strait he himself num- 
bered the people at Tai-yuen, a place not far from those rebel 
tribes. It was done by examining the houses and people of the 
land as given in the registers, and according to their number, so 
were they to furnish and prepare horses, fodder, grain, and troops. 
When everything was ready, he issued forth to subdue the rebels, 
even against the earnest remonstrance of Chung Shan-fu, his min- 
ister, who vainly implored him not to go. <A verse says,— 

Why defile one’s sword by killing a dog or a pig? 

Truly dangerous it is to shoot at a bird with a pearl. 

A monarch’s dignity once lost cannot be restored, 

Siuen’s defeat surely came from his numbering the people. 


On his return from reviewing and drilling the people in Tai-yuen, 
when King Siuen was not far from his capital, he urged on his 
chariot to get through the gates before night. Just then he saw 
a large crowd of boys in the market, clapping their hands and 
singing in unison, as he stopped his chariot to hear them, these 


words :— 


The moon is coming up, 

The sun is going down; 

Mulberry bows and bamboo quivers; 
Chau’s realm is well-nigh lost. 
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Disliking these words, he sent the charioteer to make known 
his order to seize all the boys and bring them to him, to ask about 
it. Much frightened they scattered, and only two were brought 
to the royal chariot, where as they kueeled, he asked them who 
made those lines. The youngest was too terror-stricken to reply, 
but the elder said, “ We did not make them ourselves; three days 
ago a lad dressed in red clothes came into the market-place, and 
taught us these four lines, of which we do not know the meaning ; 
they soon spread throughout the city, all the children learn- 
ing them without any concert. This is the truth about it.” The 
king asked where the boy with the red clothes was now, but they 
could give him no information. After remaining silent a good 
while he dismissed them, and sent for the overseer of the market, 
ordering him to issue a strict command “that if any boys sung 
these words again, they, with their fathers and brothers, would be 
held guilty.” He then returned to the palace in moody silence. 
The next day at the morning audience, when the grandees and 
high ministers of the council were assembled in court, and each 
had made his obeisance and taken his place, Siuen-wang detailed 
to them what he had heard the night before from the boys, and 
inquired their opinion what the words meant. Shao Hu, the pres- 
ident of the Board of Rites, replied: “ The yen is a species of wild 
mulberry, good for making bows, for which reason they said Mul- 
berry bows; the 47 is a sort of grass, which can be plaited into 
quivers, wherefore they said Bamboo quivers; in my humble 
opinion, the words intimate that the state is in danger of revolu- 
tion by violence.” Chung Shan-fu, of the Board of Civil Office, 
then said : “ The bow and spear are warlike weapons; your Majesty 
has just numbered the people in Tai-yuen in order to revenge your 
wrongs on the dogs of Jung, but if the army is not disbanded, 
there will be great danger of ruining the state.” The king 
nodded his head as if assenting, but said nothing more than to 
ask, “ Who is the boy in red clothes, from whom this stanza 
came?” The astrologer, Peh Yang-fu replied, ‘‘ Words bandied 
about the streets may well be called idle rumors. High Heaven, 
to warn both people and princes, ordered the star Mars ( Yung- 
hwoh) to take the form of a boy, and promulge this silly ditty, and 
cause all the children to practice it; wherefore it may be called a 
childish rumor. When it refers to small affairs, it is simply the 
weal or woe of a single person; but if to a great event, it indi- 
cates the rising or the ruin of the state. As Mars is of a red color, 
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he now sets forth the destruction of the state, which is heaven’s 
warning to your Majesty.” 

Hereupon the king again asked, “If I now condone the crimes 
of the Kiang and Jung tribes, dismiss the levy at Tai-yuen, 
burn up the arms and ammunition in the arsenals, and forbid the 
people making or selling more, will these omens be neutralized ?” 
Peh Yang-fu replied, “I have ascertained from the stars that these 
omens relate to something already accomplished; I think it is 
within the palace, and does not mean wars and weapons in the 
country. A queen will hereafter disturb the government; for the 
ditty had it, ‘The moon is coming up, The sun is going down.’ 
Now the sun indicates a prince, and the moon refers to the yin or 
female; to have the sun wane and the moon wax, shows the 
advancement of the yin to the weakening of the yang, a clear 
indication of a female arising to govern.” The king responded, 
“ We have intrusted the government of the six palaces to Queen 
Kiang, whose uprightness and virtue are known; she rules all in 
the hareem as she pleases, dismissing and selecting at her will. 
How then can evil by a female arise in that quarter?” Peh 
rejoined, “ The ditty said, ‘Is coming up, is going down,’—which 
does not refer to our times. Further, it is not a fixed expression ; 
and if your Majesty now upholds virtue to avert them, the evil 
omens will be changed to happy ones, and the arms need not be 
burned or destroyed.” 

King Siuen heard their representations, half doubting, half 
believing, and in no pleasant mood dismissed the audience, and 
returned to the palace. Queen Kiang met him; and after sitting 
a while, he minutely related the words of his ministers. She 
observed that an unusual event had just happened in the palace, 
which she had been wishing to relate, and then went on to say: 
“ An old woman shut up in the palace, a concubine of the late 
king’s, over fifty years old, became pregnant some forty years 
ago, and was last night delivered of a girl.” Greatly startled, he 
asked where the girl was, and she told him that deeming such a 
thing unlucky, she had already ordered it to be wrapped in a mat 
and carried out some seven miles to be thrown into the River 
Tsing-shui. He then sent for the old woman herself to come to 
the palace, to ask her respecting the circumstances. She came, 
and kneeling before him, said, “I have heard that in the last year 
of King Kieh of the House of Hia (B. C. 1765), a divine per- 
sonage in Pao-ching, transformed himself into two dragons, which 
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came down upon the palace; they frothed spittle, and spoke 
human words to Kieh, telling him they were the lords of Pao- 
ching. In his alarm, wishing to kill them, he ordered the astro- 
loger to divine what unlucky thing would happen if he did so; or 
what evil would occur if he drove them away. The astrologer 
said, A divine personage coming down is a happy omen for your 
Majesty; why do you not ask for his spittle, and lay it up, for the 
spittle is the energy of a dragon, and if kept carefully will bring 
good luck. Kieh then bade him again to divine what luck would 
come of it, and laid out silks in sacrifice to them, placing a golden 
vessel to receive the spittle, which was then stored in a red casket. 
Soon after a rain storm arose, and the dragons disappeared; the 
king ordered the vessel of spittle to be put in the treasury. 
Throughout 644 years in the Shang dynasty, and for about 300 
years of this family, no one had opened this vessel; when in the 
last year of his late Majesty, a brilliant light issued from the 
treasury. The treasurer reported it, and in answer to his Majesty, 
looked over the old records, and told him that it probably came 
from the vessel of spittle. The king ordered it to be brought out 
for examination. An attendant broke open the golden casket, and 
handed him the golden dish inside, when just as he was holding out 
his hand, it slipped and fell. The spittle flowed out along the 
ground in the hall, and then instantly changed into a wee-wee 
tortoise; the dish itself turned over in the entry. The attendants 
pursued, but the tortoise ran into the hareem, and got out of sight. 
At that time, I was about twelve years old, and as I stepped in 
its track, I felt a quickening. Not many months after, the 
king, shocked at my appearance, seeing I had no husband, 
shut me up in the black-hole, where I have remained for forty 
years. Last night I felt a pain, and presently gave birth 
to a daughter, which the chamberlain, not daring to keep secret 
or falsify, made known only to her Majesty. She, regarding the 
thing as evil, said it must not be kept, and ordered the chamber- 
lain to have it carried off and drowned in the moat. My crime 
doubtless deserves a thousand deaths.” Siuen-wang said the 
affair related to the previous reign, and had nothing to do with 
her; and so sent her off. At the same time he ordered the cham- 
berlain to go to the river and see if he could find the infant. He 
erelong returned to say that it had floated away; and this allayed 
the king’s suspicions. The next morning at court, he told the 
astrologer Peh the affair about the dragon’s spittle, and added, 
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The girl has been drowned. Do you, however, endeavor to learn 
from a sortilege what such a strange elf can forebode, and how 
the evil omen can be removed. Peh made the divination, and 
handed it to him in a stanza: 

Wailing and then laughing ; 

Laughing and then wailing; 

A sheep swallowed by a devil, 

A horse driven by a dog. 

Take care! Take care! 

Mulberry bows, bamboo quivers. 
Siuen-wang not understanding these words, Peh said, “It is 
through the twelve branches that I explain them; there the sheep 
relates to the character wi, the horse to wu ; wailing and weep- 
ing are signs of grief and joy, which ought consequently to occur 
in the 3lst and 32d years of the sexagenary cycle. As I under- 
stand the prognostics, although this elfish sprite has gone from 
the palace, it has not yet been exorcised.”"* When Siuen-wang 
heard this explanation, he was much disturbed, and issued orders 
that search should be made in every house in and out of the city ; 
and whoever brought the girl alive or dead to the palace should 
be rewarded with 300 pieces of cloth, and as many of silk for his 
trouble ; but whoever harbored her and did not report it, the one 
who did make it known should receive the same reward, while the 
neighborhood or village should be razed, and the criminal with his 
family executed, He commanded Tu Peh, the governor, himself 
to superintend this matter. Seeing, too, that the ballad contained 
the expression, “mulberry bows, bamboo quivers,” he further 
required Tso Yu, the lieutenant-governor, to order the overseer of 
markets to go through all the bazaars and stalls, forbidding the 
manufacture and sale of bows made of the wild mulberry, or quivers 
woven of bamboo, under the penalty of death. The overseer 
without delay took a posse of lictors, and went around making 
known the orders and searching whom he could seize. None 
of the citizens in town ventured to disobey; but some villagers 
had not learned the orders. When he went on his rounds the next 
day, he met a woman bearing a bundle of quivers which she had 
recently woven of splints, and behind her came a man carrying ten 
or more bows made of wild mulberry wood. They had come 
from a distant village, and were hastening into the city to make 

* The full explanation of this reply, which seems so vague and silly to us, 

would involve a longer account of the sexagenary cycle, the horary characters, 
and their influence on times, fates, man, etc., than is worth while. 
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their sales before the market was over, and had not entered the 
gate, when the overseer met them face to face, and seized them. 
The lictors first took the woman to bind her, and the man seeing 
something in the wind, threw down his bundle of bows and ran 
away; she was then taken, and the bows and quivers with her, 
before Tso Yu. He, seeing that the things were just those men- 
tioned in the ditty, and further that the chief astrologer had 
spoken of disaster coming from a woman, and she had just 
been arrested, so that everything exactly corresponded to the 
imperial proclamation, concealed the case of the man, and merely 
reported that a woman had been found transgressing the order, 
and ought to be sentenced to death. The king therefore com- 
manded her to be decapitated, and the bows and quivers to be 
burned in the market-place, as a warning to all who might make 
or sell them. Some one wrote a stanza on this incident : 

It was not by just rule that he changed Heaven’s will, 

But by minding the ditty, and destroying a woman; 

Who will say that any success could atone for such wrong, 

And where’s the statesman who will sternly exclaim against it? 

Having told what became of the woman, we return to the man, 
who sold the mulberry bows. Seized with terror he fled, but not 
knowing the reason why the overseer had arrested his wife, he 
still wished to learn some news of her, and remained over night 
at a village a league from the city. Next morning a man related 
how a woman had been seized near the north gate for transgress- 
ing the orders not to make or sell mulberry bows and grass quiv- 
ers, and had been immediately punished. Sure from this account 
that his wife was dead already, he escaped into the wilderness, 
now weeping bitter tears of grief, and anon feeling a gleam of joy 
that he had escaped the like fate. Walking on a league or more, 
he came to the River Tsing-shui, where looking towards the 
horizon he descried a flock of white birds flying about; and com- 
ing close up, saw a matted bundle floating along. The birds 
were pecking at it as they screamed over it, and in this way they 
gradually pushed it along towards the shore. The man uttered 
an exclamation of surprise, and driving them off, brought the 
drifting bundle to the grassy bank. On opening it he heard a plain- 
tive cry, and unrolling the babe in it, cried out, “Who can have thus 
thrown away this little girl, which these birds have been pecking 
at as it drifted along? She must belong to some rich family, but 
I will carry her home to bring up, and I hope she will by-and-by 
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grow to be a woman.” Then unwrapping her down to the clothes, 
he nestled the infant in his bosom, and concluded to leave a region 
in which he had met so many misfortunes, and make the best of his 
way to Pao-ching, where he had some acquaintances. Upon this 
girl’s singular preservation, old Mr. Yen has this single stanza: 

For forty years she slowly matured in the womb, 

And three days she quietly floated down the stream ; 

Born an elfin sprite, she was an omer to her country ; 

What royal law could countervail Heaven's plan? 
Siuen-wang, having executed the woman who sold bows and quiv- 
ers, concluded that the ballad was now fulfilled, and felt at his 
ease, thinking no longer of carrying out his plan of levying troops 
at Tai-yuen. For several years after, there is no record of impor- 
tant events, till the 43d year of his reign. When the great sacri- 
fice took place that year, King Siuen was spending the night 
in the hall of fasting, as usage required. It was now the second 
watch, all noises were hushed in stillness, when he suddenly saw 
a beautiful girl come in from the western side, and stealthily glide 
directly into the court. Though he was surprised at this bold 
infraction of the rules of fasting, he called out to her with a loud 
voice, and bade his attendant to seize her. No one answered his 
call, and the girl showing no fear, went on her way into the great 
ancestral hall. Thrice she laughed aloud and thrice she wept 
bitterly, when quietly and deliberately taking down seven of the 
ancestral tablets and binding them in a bundle, she turned to the 
east and went away. The monarch rose to pursue her himself, 
when the shock awoke him to find out that it was all a dream. 
He felt in very low spirits, and forced himself to enter the ances- 
tral hall to go through with the prescribed ceremonies. 

After completing the nine offerings, he returned to the hall of 
Fasting to change his robes, and sent an attendant to privately 
ask the astrologer Peh to come in, to whom he told his dream. 
Peh replied, “ Has your Majesty forgotten the words of the boys’ 
ballad, which you heard three years ago? I said there would 
certainly come some disaster by means of a woman, that the gnome 
was not yet exorcised; and how that the ballad spoke of wailing 
and laughing, which is exactly accordant with what your Majesty 
has now dreamed.” “ But did not the death of the woman suffice 
to satisfy and prove the sortilege of the mulberry bows and bam- 
boo quivers?” inquired Siuen. 

“The great doctrine is mysterious and far-reaching ; we must 
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wait till the days arrive to learn its accomplishment. Is it possi- 
ble that one country female can complete the decreed numbers 
and changes of such prognostics ?” responded Peh. 

The king humming to himself did not answer, but all at once 
recollected that three years before he had ordered Governor Tu 
Peh to make search, by means of the constables, for the elfin girl, 
on which matter he had hitherto received no report. So, after 
the sacrifices had been divided, he went back into court, where 
the officers returned thanks for them, and asked Tu Peh why 
he had not already reported respecting her. He answered, “I 
myself personally inquired after the girl without success; but 
after the strange woman had expiated her crime, and thus fulfilled 
the ditty of the children, I concluded that if I kept stirring in the 
affair it would alarm the whole country. I therefore went no 
further.” 

Much irritated, the king asked, seeing that such was his conclu- 
sion, why he had not reported it, and exclaimed, “Really such 
negligence is nothing short of an entire disregard of our com- 
mands, and acting as one pleases. Of what further service can 
such a disloyal, unfaithful minister be?’ He then ordered the 
guard to arrest and take him outside of the palace gate, there to 
exhibit his head to the populace. Terror seized the officers pres- 
ent, on hearing this, and they became pale as clay. One of the 
secretaries left his seat, and hastily taking hold of Tu Peh as the 
guard was dragging him off, cried out to them, No! No! You 
must not. The king saw that it was the former lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, Tso Yu, a near friend of Tu Peh, and one who had been 
promoted with him. Prostrating himself, he said, “I have heard 
that although Yao had a nine years’ flood, he did not thereby lose 
his throne; nor did Tang the Successful suffer injury to his 
power by a seven years’ drought. If such disturbances in nature 
did not bring injury to a reign, how can mere human prodigies be 
relied on to cause it? If your Majesty executes Tu Peh, I fear 
that the people will quote these ominous oracles to make sedition, 
and the outside tribes will rebel as soon as they hear of them. I 
therefore pray he may be pardoned.” The monarch remarked 
that as he stood up in behalf of his friend, he thereby disobeyed 
his sovereign’s orders, thus esteeming a friend more than a sove- 
reign. Tso Yu rejoined, “ When a prince is in the right and a 
friend is in the wrong, then the latter must be opposed and the 
former obeyed; but just the contrary, when the prince is wrong 
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and the friend right. Tu Peh has done nothing worthy of death; 
and if he be sacrificed, the country will say that the ruler is 
blinded; and if his ministers cannot convince him of error, they 
may be justly charged with disloyalty and unfaithfulness. If he 
dies, therefore, may I fall with him.” King Siuen’s ire was still 
unappeased, and he cried out, “To destroy Tu Peh is like clear- 
ing off old stubble; why do we waste words on it?” Hearing 
this, the guard accordingly carried him out and executed him at 
the palace gate. Tso Yu on returning to his house, cut his throat. 
Old Yen has another eulogy based on this incident : 

A right noble man was Tso Yu, 

Whose stern reproofs peeled off the scales ; 

In the right he stood up for his friend, 

And opposed his prince when in the wrong. 

He threw off his coronet to confirm his words, 

And took his life to clinch the truth: 

His name will be honored for ages, 

And held as a model for all humanity. 

The king, hearing the next day that Tso Yu had cut his throat, 
regretted that he had put Tu Peh to death, and returned to the 
palace very sad and mortified. He was unable to sleep that night, 
and erelong fell ill of a shaking sickness, talked incoherently, and 
became careless and forgetful of affairs, constantly absenting him- 
self from the council. The queen learned that he was indisposed, 
but did not venture to enter his presence to remonstrate with him. 

In the 46th year of his reign, he became rather better, and pro- 
posed to go out to the park to the autumnal hunt, and thereby 
to revive his spirits. His servants and guard made ready the 
chariots, and the whole equipage was all in complete order; on 
the fortunate day selected for the excursion, he took his seat in 
his chariot with six outriders, supported by Yin Kih-fa and Shao 
Hu on the right and left. A fine display of banners in pairs, and 
serried platoons of soldiers in rank, all added to his state as he 
went to the hunt. This eastern park was a large expanse of 
untilled land, and had long been used for a hunting-ground. 
The king had not been abroad for a long time, and now felt the 
exhilaration of the scene and place. He commanded a camp to be 
pitched with stockades, and issued orders that no one should tread 
down or destroy the grain, burn or injure the trees, or needlessly 
enter the houses of the people to disturb them; all the animals 
aud birds taken should be brought in to him, when proportionate 
rewards would be conferred, and punishment duly meted to all 
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who concealed their game. At a given signal, away they all 
rushed, each person striving to be foremost, encircling the ground 
and beating up the covers. The charioteers showed their skill in 
driving their horses around, right and left, front and rear, and 
the bow-men exhibited their strength in archery. The falcons and 
dogs, eager and furious to seize the quarry, drove the foxes and 
hares in terror, pellmell, into their burrows. The twanging bows 
carried death wherever heard, and the whizzing arrows scattered 
the game in wildest flight; the whole arena, in short, was every- 
where a scene of lively excitement. Siuen-wang was greatly 
pleased with the sport, and the day beginning to decline, he 
directed the ring to be removed, and every person to bring in 
whatever animals and birds had been taken, neatly tied up. Then 
with joyful acclamations, he set out on his return, He had not 
gone much over a mile, when he suddenly felt a mistiness before 
his eyes as he sat in his chariot. From afar he saw a small car 
driving up rapidly, in which two persons stood up, each having a 
scarlet bow on his arm, and holding a red dart. Turning towards 
him, they sneeringly asked, O my king! are you pretty well these 
days? He then perceived that the two were Tu Peh and Tso Yu, 
and cried out in a shriek of terror. The apparition vanished 
while one could rub his eyes; and yet when the king asked his 
retinue, not one of them had seen anything of it. While in this 
state of doubt and alarm, he again saw them both in the little car 
coming on, just in front of him. He screamed out, “Get out of 
the way, you guilty devils!) How dare you thus insult your sove- 
reign ?” and cut at them with his drawn sword. They at once 
railed at him: “O thou perverse and stupid prince! ‘Thou hast 
no regard for righteous rule, and madly destroyest innocent peo- 
ple. Your days are now numbered, and we have come to get ven- 
geance for our lives taken by you.” As they finished speaking, 
each fitted a red arrow on his scarlet bow, and shot at the king’s 
heart. Uttering a scream, he fell bewildered in his chariot; Lord 
Yin was also seized with trembling in his limbs, and Lord Shao 
could not see plain; the servants instantly gave some ginger 
essence which restored the monarch, who still complained of 
increased pain in his heart. In this state they drove rapidly back 
to the palace, and assisted him out of his chariot; but the guard 
and attendants, without staying to receive their promised rewards, 
miscellaneously dispersed. Truly they went out with great par- 
ade, but they came back in a poor plight; but if you wish to 
learn what was Siuen-wang’s fate, look at the next chapter. 
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Caapter II. 
A man of Pao offers a pretty woman to atone his crimes. 
King Yiu lights the beacons to delude the princes. 

On his return from the hunt in which he met the ghosts of Tu 
Peh and Tso Yu, threatening his life, King Siuen fell sick. When- 
ever he shut his eyes, he constantly saw them again, and felt that 
he should never leave his bed; he therefore refused all medicines 
and grew much worse on the third day. At this period, Duke 
Chau had retired from age; and Chung Shan-fu was dead. He 
sent for his long-tried ministers Yin Kih-fu and Shao Hu, there- 
fore, to intrust the prince to them. They drew near his bed, and 
knocking their heads inquired for his health. Making the attend- 
ants raise him up, he reclined upon the embroidered pillows, 
and thus said to them: “ We, by the help of our officers, have now 
reigned forty-six years; the south is subdued, the north has been 
chastised, and all our realm enjoys peace. An unexpected illness 
prevents my rising. The crown-prince Kung-nieh, though of full 
age, has rather a dull disposition; but let all the officers assist 
him with their counsel, nor decline the duties of their lives.” 
The two courtiers received these orders, prostrated themselves, 
and withdrew, At the door they met the astrologer Peh Yang-fu, 
to whom Shao Hu privately remarked, that he feared the expres- 
sion in the boys’ ballad respecting revolutions coming by means of 
warlike weapons, which he himself had formerly so explained, 
was now coming to pass; for the monarch had himself met furious 
demons grasping scarlet bows and red darts, who had shot him, 
and caused this grievous sickness, from which he would not 
recover. Peh replied, “I myself last night saw a significant omen 
in the sky, a baleful star hiding behind the palace wall; it indi- 
cates still further revolutions in the state, which even the king’s 
own person would not suffice to countervail.” 

Yin Kih-fu then inquired, “If Heaven’s decrees are too strong 
for man, man on his part likewise wills to overcome Heaven; if 
you, Sirs, say Heaven speaks, and human affairs are ruined, what 
agency do you give us statesmen in them?” Each one then took 
his own path, but it was not long before they found their way 
back to the palace gate to wait for whatever should transpire. 
They there learned that the king grew worse, and did not venture 
to go home, for that night he died. Queen Kiang issued orders 
to the old ministers Yin Kih-fu and Shao Hu to come to the 
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palace, and together superintend the officers of state in assisting 
the crown-prince Kung-nieh to go through the prescribed cere- 
monies of lamentation. He was then enthroned in front of the 
bier under the title of King Yiu, and the next year was made the 
first of his reign; his wife, the daughter of the Earl of Shin, was 
also made Queen, their son I-kiu proclaimed heir-apparent, and 
her father advanced to be Marquis of Shin. Queen Kiang not 
long after these things also succumbed to her great affliction. 

King Yiu was a cruel man, exhibiting little kindness towards 
others, strange and capricious in his actions. Even during the 
period of mourning, he gathered about him a crowd of low para- 
sites, with whom he caroused and drank, evincing no grief or 
sorrow for his father. Nor did he, after his mother’s decease, 
exhibit any regret, but revelling in plays and wantonness, entirely 
neglected the business of the state. The Marquis of Shin fre- 
quently admonished him, but as he refused to listen, soon after 
retired to the country of Skin. In truth the force of the house of 
Chau and its days were nearly exhausted. The officers Shao, Yin, 
and their compeers were now all dead. In their places the 
monarch had promoted Kwoh, Tsi, and Yin Kiu ason of Yin 
Kih-fu, to be the three dukes. These were all men of a censorious 
spirit, cringing before superiors, greedy of office and emolument, 
and never weary to promote the caprices of King Yiu. Among 
them all, the Earl of Ching was the only man of probity remain- 
ing, but he was neither promoted nor employed in any responsible 
post. 

One day, at a court held at Ki-shan, an officer reported that an 
earthquake had happened on the same day at the three rivers, the 
King, the Ho, and the Loh; at which the king laughed, saying, 
“ Hills toppling and earthquakes shaking are common events ; why 
do you announce them to me?” He straightway dismissed the 
audience and returned to the palace. But the astrologer Peh 
Yang-fu grasping the hand of Chau Shub-tai, one of the councillors, 
sorrowfully said, “ Who ought not to tremble when three rivers 
burst out at Ki-shan? When the Loh in the days of I-yin became 
dry, the dynasty of Hia expired; so did that of Shang when the 
Yellow river dried up; but now we have these three streams 
shaken, and their sources seem to be stopping. If these streams 
entirely dry up, this mountain (i. e. this dynasty) will surely fall, 
for it is the region whence Tai-wang, the ancestor of its founder, 
originated. Will the house of Chau therefore have any power if 
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this mountain falls ?”* Chau asked him how long it would be 
before the revolution would ensue ?—“ Not further than ten years,” 
replied Peh, counting on his fingers.—“* How do you know ?”— 
“ When goodness prevails in the land, happiness follows; and 
misfortunes come when wickedness triumphs; ten makes the filling 
up of these changes,” answered Peh.—* But when the monarch 
disregards all the affairs of state, and trusts to crafty officers, 
then it becomes my official duty to remonstrate with him, and 
exhaust all my powers to bring about a reform,” rejoined Chau. 
“ But I fear your words will have no good results.” 

They conversed in this private way for a long time, and every- 
thing they had said was soon reported to the Duke of Kwoh, who, 
afraid that Chau would indeed make known his craft and villainy, 
immediately went straight to the inner palace and told King Yiu all 
their private conversation, alleging that they had been slandering 
his officers and policy, and such seditious words would disturb the 
people. “ When silly tolks talk about the government, it is just like 
an exhalation from a moor; what is the use of heeding them ?” 
replied Yiu-wang. 

Now it was that Chau Shub-tai, who preserved a heart of upright 
loyalty, often wished to go in and personally remonstrate with the 
king, but was enable to find a good opportunity. Some days 
after, the governor at Ki-shan again memorialized the throne, that 
the three same streams had stopped running, and the mountain 
itself had again fallen, crushing and destroying vast numbers of 
inhabitants and houses. Yiu-wang cared nothing at all about 
these portents, and only ordered his minions to seek out beautiful 
women to fill his hareem. Chau thereupon handed in a remon- 
strance, in which he said, “ Hills falling and streams drying up 
are signs that fat and blood have become corrupt; lofty peaks 
crumbling down presage dire sorrows to the state. Seeing that 
Ki-shan was the original patrimony of the crown, its sudden fall 
forebodes something disastrous; but if you now diligently over- 
see the affairs of state, and compassionate the people by seeking 
out honest men to assist you in them, these auguries from heaven 

* The River King is a large branch of the River Wei in the province of Shensi, 
and their united waters flow into the Ho, or Yellow River, near where that 
stream turns eastward; the River Loh joins it on the south more than a hundred 
miles further down. Hao-king, the capital of China under King Yiu, lay near 
Si-ngan fu, the present capital of Shensi province. As lately as 1869, a violent 
earthquake in that part of China threw down high cliffs, and destroyed several 
hamlets, with much loss of life. 
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may perhaps be in a measure neutralized. Yet how can they be, 
when instead of searching for upright and capable men, you are 
on the hunt for pretty women?” Kwoh interposed on hearing 
this by remarking, that the capital of the royal family was at first 
Fung-hao, where successive sovereigns had held their court, and 
that this Ki-shan was only like a cast-off shoe, whose fall imported 
nothing. “His Excellency Chau has long cherished a contempt 
for his prince,” cried he, “and has taken occasion of passing 
events to revile and slander the government; I wish that your 
Majesty would subject him to a strict examination.” The king 
assented to the measure, and forthwith Chau was degraded and 
dismissed to his estate. Sighing he said, “‘ Enter not a falling 
state, dwell not in a misruled land,’ is an old saying; and I can- 
not bear to sit quiet and see the ballad of the ‘ Flourishing 
Wheat” verified over the house of Chau.” Accordingly he went 
to the principality of Tsin to live, taking his whole family. 

The faithful courtier to escape anarchy first goes north, 

But as the age wanes and ruin comes, he then goes east ; 


Old statesmen have ever most deeply mourned, 
For when honest men leave, the state is empty and weak. 


When the councillor Pao Hiang, as he came in from the city of 
Pao, heard that Chau had been driven from court, he hastily 
entered the presence-chamber to remonstrate against it. “ Does 
not your Majesty fear the omens from heaven? To dismiss honest 
officers leaves the government inefficient and discredited ; even 
the tutelary gods cannot protect it.” Yiu-wang was so angry at 
this speech that he sent Hiang to prison; and henceforth as no 
one could reach the throne with reproof or remonstrance, all the 
upright and brave officers kept aloof or withdrew to obscurity. 

Reverting now to former occurrences, let us recall the villager 
who sold mulberry bows and grass quivers. Hugging the waif of 
a girl in his bosom, he fled in haste to the city of Pao, and looked 
around himself to find a nurse for her. Most opportunely, the 
wife of a man named Sz’-tai had recently borne a daughter, which 
had died; so, taking several pieces of cloth as a present, he beg- 
ged him to let the infant come into his house. When she was of 
age, they gave her the name of Pao-sz’. She grew apace, and at 
the age of fourteen her figure was tall and stylish; but when sev. 

* The ballad of “Flourishing Wheat” was written by Ki-tsz’, a minister of 


Chausin, after the destruction of the Shang dynasty, and when he went by his 
ancient patrimony, and saw the grain growing where once were thriving cities. 
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enteen, and entering womanhood, she was even more attractive, 
Her eyes were gentle, her eyebrows delicate, her lips ruby-red, her 
teeth pearly, her hair of raven blackness and neatly dressed, and 
her fingers like polished gems spread out; altogether her person 
was like a flower or the moon for beauty—-a very ruin to a state or 
city. Now, as Sz’-tai lived in an obscure village, though the 
girl was still youthful and of surpassing beauty, it was so that 
she had not yet been betrothed. It chanced that Hung-teh, 
the son of Pao Hiang, was coming into the place to collect 
rentals from his farmers, when Pao-sz’ was standing near the door 
drawing water. Though clad as a village maiden in a rustic 
dress, she could not hide her natural, surpassing grace; and Hung- 
teh was amazed, wondering that such rare elegance could remain 
in this poverty-stricken hamlet. He began to scheme in his mind, 
how by presenting the girl to Yiu-wang, he might redeem his 
father from prison, where he had lain three years. Having learned 
from the neighbors her name and surname and other particulars, 
on returning home he told his mother, saying, “ My father, in 
remonstrating with his sovereign, committed no crime or unpar- 
donable offense; now the king is unsatiable in his lusts, and is 
buying pretty women everywhere to fill his hareem. If I should 
make-up a goodly sum with rich silks, and get this pretty girl of 
Sz’-tai, I can take her to court and intercede for the liberation of 
my father. It will be just the same plan that San I-sing employed 
to get Wain-wang out of prison.” His mother approved the 
scheme, and bade him expedite it, nor mind the expense in mak- 
ing up a present to bring it about. Hung-teh went directly to 
the house of Sz’-tai, and negotiated the affair for three hundred 
pieces of cloth and silks, and brought Pao-sz’ home. He had her 
toilet fully supplied, gave her rich food and dainties, dressed her 
in elegant clothes, and carefully taught her the rules of etiquette. 
In a brief time he carried her to Hao-king, and bribed Duke Kwoh 
with a liberal present, to intercede for him to the king, and state 
that the minister Hiang now acknowledged that his crime deserved 
death; but that his son, Hung-teh, deploring his condition, and 
feeling that if he died there nothing could make up the loss, had 
sought out a beauty named Pao-sz’, with whom he wished to 
redeem his father, by presenting her to his Majesty, in hopes that 
he would then pardon and restore him to liberty. On reading 
the memorial, the king sent for Pao-sz’ to come to the palace. 
As soon as she had made her obeisance, he raised her up, and 
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gazed upon a graceful figure and manners, such as had never 
before met his eyes. Her rolling, flashing eye, and brilliant com- 
plexion at once captivated him, and he declared that among all 
the beauties hitherto presented none could compare with her a 
thousandth part. Thereupon, without informing Queen Shin, he 
sent the girl to a remote part of the palace, and gave orders to 
liberate Pao Hiang, and restore him to his rank and office. He 
passed the night in her room, and from this time the two sat and 
walked together, eating and drinking from the same dishes; for 
ten whole days he held no council, and would not see a single 
courtier, or attend to the officers waiting at the palace gate. Not 
one of them but lamented such folly as they went home. This 
event happened in his fourth year. 

Plucking a fair flower, they called it the perfume of the state ; 

A low thorn was one day spread in the royal couch, 

And the dissolute monarch forgot all his duties. 

Was not this the hidden evil of the dragon’s spittle? 
Yiu-wang was so bewitched by Pao-sz’, whom he lodged in the 
Coral Terrace, that for about three months he never went to the 
rooms of his consort. She had early been informed of what was 
going on, however, and could not restrain her indignation. One 
day, passing by the Coral Terrace, in company with a maid of 
honor, she saw the girl sitting on the king’s lap, but neither of 
them rose, nor came to receive her. Unable to repress her anger 
longer, she exclaimed, “ Whence came this low wench to defile 
and trouble the royal hareem?” Afraid lest she should actually 
strike her, the king interposed himself in front, and replied, 
“This person is one whom we have lately taken, and not having 
yet decided upon the post and rank she shall have, she has not yet 
been presented at court; you need not get so angry.” Queen 
Shin having thus expressed her feelings, went off muttering her 
anger. Pao-sz’ asked who it was that had just gone by, when 
he answered that it was Queen Shin, and that the next day she 
might go and pay her respects; but she made no reply, nor when 
the morrow came did she go to make her obeisance at the levee 
in the hareem. 

Queen Shin remained in her apartments oppressed with unceas- 
ing sorrow, when her son, I-kiu came in and kneeling before her, 
asked why she was so melancholy, seeing that she was mistress of 
the whole six palaces. She told him that bis father doated so on 
Pao-sz’, that he paid no respect to their relative positions, nor 
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cared at all for her; and added that if the girl got the sway, there 
would be no place left for either of them to remain. As she went 
on to tell her son how the girl had refused to attend her levee, 
and would not rise to receive her; the tears involuntarily flowed. 
He replied, “The matter is not a very difficult one to manage. 
To-morrow is new moon, and my father must hold an audience; 
let my mother send one or two servants to the Coral Terrace to 
pick some flowers, and this will bring the girl out to see what is 
going on, when I will give the viper one sufficient blow which 
will satisfy your just anger. My father will have an angry spurt, 
but I will bear the blame, and you will have nothing to do with 
it.” She tried to dissuade him from doing anything of the kind, 
but to be patient and wait to see what would be their best mode of 
procedure. I-kiu repressed his feelings and went out; and thus 
they got through that evening. 

The next morning the king held an audience, at which all the 
officers saluted him at the new moon. The prince, intent on his 
purpose, sent a crowd of servants to the Coral Terrace, who with- 
out mentioning their orders, began to pull up and break off the 
flowers in a disorderly manner. A party of servants soon issued 
from the Terrace, to stop the proceedings, crying out, “These 
flowers were planted and set out by his Majesty for Lady Pao, 
who constantly amuses herself among them; stop injuring or 
destroying them, for your offense will be a serious one.” The 
other servants replied, that they had been ordered to collect some 
flowers for the queen, and wished to know who had the presump- 
tion to stop them. While they were thus wrangling and bawling, 
Lady Pao herself came out half frightened to see what caused 
such a row. She began to wax warm, and was about doing 
something on her part, when the prince himself rushed up. She 
made no effort to stop him, but he, as if he saw an enemy before 
him, his eyes flashing with rage, stepped up to her, and clutching 
hold of her sparkling head-dress, cried out, “ You base-born 
slave! What sort of a thing are you, without name or rank, thus 
to come here and take airs upon you, and be called a lady of 
honor? Despicable creature, I'll teach you to-day to know who 
Iam.” Saying this, he doubled his fist, and struck her once and 
again with full force. The servants and maids, all afraid lest the 
king should hold them guilty, went on their knees before him, and 
earnestly besought him to stop, for in all things he ought to 
regard what was his father’s, as if the king himself was there. 
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The prince also began to fear lest somebody’s life might be 
involved, and stopped. 

Pao-sz’ was deeply mortified, but concealing her pain, returned 
into the house, convinced that in this affair the prince had 
only exhibited his mother’s ill-will against her. Tears ran down 
her cheeks, while her maids begged her not to weep and 
grieve, for the king would manage the affair. They were still 
talking to her when he came in directly from court, and see- 
ing her tresses and head-dress all in disorder, and her eyes filled 
with tears, exclaimed, “ My sweet mistress, why haven’t you made 
your toilet to-day?” She seized his sleeve, and while loud sobs 
interrupted her words, detailed how the prince had come with 
servants to the Terrace to pick flowers; and then added, “I have 
done nothing against him, but when he saw me he both reviled 
and struck me, so that if my maids had not interfered, even 
life might have been in danger; and now, my Lord, I implore you 
to interpose as master.” Saying this, she sobbed and cried in a 
most violent manner, Yiu-wang clearly perceived how the affair 
came about, and told her that all arose because she had not 
appeared at Queen Shin’s levee, who had sent him. It was not 
the prince’s own intention, and she must not think strange of him 
for it. Pao-sz’ replied, “If the prince is to revenge his mother’s 
ire, that will be satisfied with nothing short of my life, which of 
itself is perhaps of no great consequence and might not be regret- 
ted; but my single life has become two lives, on which account to 
preserve both mother and child, I request your Majesty will allow 
me to leave the palace.” He said to her, “ Dear mistress, please 
curb your wrath; I have a plan for arranging it all.” He then 
transmitted an order, that as I-kiu, the heir-apparent, was a boy 
of spirit, but rather lawless, and not easily amenable to propriety, 
he was to be shortly sent to be under the guidance of Viscount 
Shin, at his own estates. The two official guardians, therefore, 
and those who had directed the boy’s training, were declared to 
be remiss and unfit, though no charges had been brought, and all 
were deprived of their dignities. The prince wished to go in 
himself and tell his father all the particulars, but the door-keepers 
were ordered to prevent his entrance; and so be got into the car- 
riage and went off to Shin by himself. His mother, noticing that 
he had not visited her for a good while, sent some of her attend- 
ants, and learned that he had been sent to Shiu in disgrace. She 
wrung her hands and moaned out her grief, as she wept the live- 
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long day, angry at her husband, as she thought of her son. 
Pao-sz’ erelong bore a son, whom the king loved like a jewel, 
and called Peh-fub. Thoughts of removing the rightful heir, and 
constituting this son of a handmaid now arose in his mind, but as 
there was no sufficient cause, he did not like to speak of it. How- 
ever, Duke Kwoh guessed his mind, and consulting with Yin 
Kiu, they privately intimated to Pao-sz’, that she should hint, that 
as the prince was now sent away from court, it was meet that 
Peh-fuh should be appointed heir. If she took the opportunity to 
speak about it in private, they would both endeavor to advance 
the matter in public, and together they might make it succeed. 
Pao sz’ was delighted, and told them to use great care in their 
movements, promising that if Peh-fuh, through them, became heir- 
apparent, they both should rule the land, She also employed con- 
fidential servants to go day and night to spy out the queen’s 
faults, so that through the eyes and ears she placed in and out of 
the hareem, not a blade of grass was moved by the wind, about 
which she was not informed. 

The queen now lived desolate in her apartments without a 
companion, lamenting her condition the livelong day. An old 
servant, who knew her feelings, came in, kneeled to her, and said, 
“ As your ladyship is constantly thinking about the prince, why 
do you not write a letter, and privately send it to the country of 
Shin, telling him to present a paper to the throne begging forgive- 
ness for his fault. If his Majesty relents and recalls him, will it 
not be excellent to have mother and son together again?” She 
thought the suggestion was a good one, but regretted that she 
had no proper person by whom to send the letter. The other 
then said, “ My mother, Mrs. Wan, knows a little of medicine; 
your ladyship can feign sickness and call her into the palace to 
examine your pulse; you can then give it to her, and I will send 
it off by my brother, so that it will surely reach the prince.” 
Her majesty agreed to the scheme and prepared a letter, the 
substance of which was that the king still madly doated on the 
vulgar wench, which was the cause that they two were sundered ; 
and now that she had borne a son, it had greatly increased his 
passion for her. ‘ You had better,” she concluded, “therefore 
send in a memorial pretendimg to confess your fault, and promis- 
ing reformation for the future. If your father will forgive and 
let you return to court, you and I can then soon again be 
together, and plan what we had better do.” 
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Having got this letter ready, she gave out that she was ill, 
took to her couch, and sent for Mrs. Wan to feel her pulse. This 
proceeding was immediately reported to Pao-sz’, who declared it 
was nothing else than a plan to convey news to some one, and 
told them to wait until the old crone came out of the house, and 
search her person to see if it was not so. 

Mrs. Wan came to the palace; and away went one of the ser- 
vants to tell what was going on. While the queen feigned to be 
sick, and her pulse was examined, she took a letter from under 
the pillow, and told the woman to forward it by night to the 
country of Shin without delay, at the same time giving her two 
pieces of variegated silk-gauze. Taking the silk under her arm, 
she put the letter in her bosom, and cautiously went out of the 
door; but was stopped by the eunuch who guarded it, and asked 
where she got the two pieces of silk? “I have been examining 
her Majesty’s pulse, and this is her present to me,” said she. 

“ Have you nothing else ?” 

“‘ Nothing at all,” said the old woman, and began to move off, 
when another man spoke up, “If you don’t search her person, 
how can you know it to be so?” He therefore took her by 
the hand and brought her back, but she moved right and left, 
wriggling and changing color, till the door-keeper began to sus- 
pect, and grew more determined to examine her. So going up 
before her, he snatched open her dress, and there revealed the 
corner of the letter, which he took out. As soon as he saw a 
letter from the queen, the eunuch immediately took it and her to 
the Coral Terrace, and sent both in to Pao, who instantly broke 
open the seal. Greatly incensed, she locked up Mrs. Wn in an 
empty room, so that nothing of the matter might leak out. 
Seizing the scissors she tore and cut the two pieces into strips. 
The king coming in and seeing the gauze all in fragments on the 
floor, asked what was the matter? Pao, holding in her sobs, 
replied, “How unhappy has been my lot in coming into the 
palace! How sad to have received all your hearty love, and cause 
such envy and jealousy in the hareem; and worst of all, to have 
borne a son who has excited such deep dislike! Her Majesty has 
just sent a letter to Prince I-kiu, in the last sentence of which she 
says, “ And after that we can plan what we had better do.” This 
is nothing less than an affair touching the life of me and my son, 
and I wish your Majesty would now do as seems best to you on 
my behalf.” She then took out the letter and gave it to him. 
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He recognized the handwriting of his wife, and asked who was 
the bearer of it. Pao told him that it was Mrs. Wan, who was 
then in the house. He ordered her to be brought out to him, and 
without saying a word, drew his sword and cut her in two pieces 
on the spot. 


Ere the letter had left the inner palace, 

He revenged it by defiling his spotless blade in blood: 
If in future times one should ask how the matter began, 
Old nurse Wan must fill a high post in merit. 

That evening, as Pao was simpering and dallying with Yin- 
wang, she observed, “ Do you know that the lives of your poor 
slave and her child are in the hands of the crown-prince ?” 

** As long as we rule, what can he do?” asked the king. 

“ When, my Lord, it happens that a successor comes after your 
Majesty upon the throne, it is altogether likely that it will be 
Prince I-kiu. The queen remains all the while in her apartments, 
nursing her hatred and cursing me. A myriad to one when she 
and her son possess the power, I and Peh-fuh will not even be 
allowed so much as a burial-spot.” Whereupon she began to 
lament, and gushing tears succeeded to her sobs. 

“T am quite willing to remove Queen Shin and her son, and 
place you and Peh-fuh in their places,” he answered; “ but I 
um afraid the nobility will not at all agree to such a step. What 
can I do?” 

“Good government,” said Pao, “consists in ministers obeying 
their prince ; but it is perverse and destructive of order for a prince 
to listen to his ministers. Let my Lord take this course. Issue 
a proclamation to the high officers suggesting the step, and just 
observe how they consult upon it.” 

Yiu-wang having agreed to the plan as feasible, Pao sent a 
trusty man that night to apprise Dukes Kwoh and Yin, that on 
the morrow they must come to the council fully prepared to make 
the first reply. Accordingly, at the morning audience, when the 
ceremonies were over, the king intimated to the grandees and 
ministers to convene at the palace. He began by informing them 
that Queen Shin in her jealousy and hatred had cursed him, for 
doing which she ought not to be the mother of the empire; he 
had therefore an idea of arresting and bringing her to punishment. 
Duke Kwoh made answer, “ The queen is mistress of all the inner 
palaces; even if she be guilty it is not meet to arrest and try 
her; for if she be proven virtuous she could no longer properly 
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be called the throne-partner. If, however, it is your pleasure to 
discard her, and choose a virtuous and discreet person, suitable to 
be the mother of the realm, truly this will be a joy to all ages.” 
Yin Kiu then chimed in, “I have heard that the Lady Pao is a 
virtuous and chaste person, worthy to preside in the inner palace.” 

“If we discard Queen Shin, what shall we do with the prince 
now in the country of Shin ?” asked the king. 

“ It is said,” rejoined Kwoh, “ that the honor of a mother is from 
her son, as well as that a son gets his from his mother. Now the 
prince has been dismissed to Shin on account of his faults, so that 
the kindly duties of a filial son to you have long ceased. If, then, 
the mother be discarded, how can her son be retained? Your 
ministers prefer to support Peh-fuh as heir-apparent, and the 
national gods will then truly rejoice.” 

Yiu-wang, much gratified at this decision, issued a decree to 
remove Queen Shin to the cold palace, and degrade I-kiu to be a 
commoner ; also to elevate Lady Pao to the throne, and make her 
son Peh-fuh the heir-apparent. Whoever dared to remonstrate 
against this would be held to be a partisan of I-kiu, and worthy 
of the severest punishment. These events happened in his ninth 
year. All the civil and military officers were in consequence 
much perplexed and dissatisfied, but knowing that the royal will 
was fixed, deemed it foolish to bring down destruction on them- 
selves, and therefore held their peace. The astrologer Peh Yangfu 
mournfully exclaimed, “The three bonds of society are at length 
all ruptured ; why should I remain to see the ruin of the House 
of Chau?” He therefore resigned his office that day on account 
of age. A great number of dignitaries at the same time also 
vacated their posts and returned home, leaving only Yin, Kwoh, 
and Duke Tsi, with their crafty clique of minions at the sover- 
eign’s side. 

As for Yiu-wang, he was night and day in the hareem making 
merry with Pao, Although she had now reached her highest 
wishes, and ruled with full sway in the palace, she had never smiled 
once since her elevation. He, wishing to make her happy, called 
in musicians of every kind, singers, fiddlers, and merry-andrews 
to dance and carouse, but she never relaxed her gloomy counte- 
nance. He asked, “If you dislike singing and music, my dear one, 
what will please you ?” 

“T don’t like anything,” said she, “but I remember the other 
day when I was tearing the gauze to bits, how exhilarating the 
sound was to my ears.” 
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“Why did you not tell me long ago?” replied he; “if you like 
the sound of tearing silk, I will order the treasurer to bring you a 
hundred pieces every day, and make the maids of honor tear them 
up with all their strength.” Yet for all this, strange to say, 
though she was pleased with the sound as much as ever not a 
smile mantled her cheeks. The king asked the reason, and she 
told him she had never laughed all her life. “ But I must make 
you laugh once,” said he; and issued a notice that whoever could 
devise a plan to make Queen Pao laugh, whether he belonged 
to the palace or not, should have a reward of a thousand taels. 

Duke Kwoh now proposed a plan. “ Your Majesty’s late father, 
fearing the western Jung tribes were becoming too fierce and 
strong, and might enter the country to plunder, placed twenty- 
four or more fire-signals near Mt. Li, and erected scores of 
drum-towers near them. If the banditti made a foray, then the 
wolf-dung smoke was to mount straight up to the sky, and 
all the feudatories near by with their retainers would hasten 
to the rescue; instantly the drums were to resound and urge 
them on to the attack. For many years the empire having been 
at peace, these signal-fires have all gone out; but if your Majesty 
wishes the queen to ‘raise her teeth,’ go on a pleasure jaunt to 
Mt. Li, and let them be lighted; this will bring all the princes 
with their soldiers post-haste, and when they come and find that 
there are no banditti, her Majesty will, without the least doubt, 
be so entertained that she cannot help laughing.” 

Yiu-wang agreed that this was a clever device, and thereupon 
got into his chariot with Pao, and went on a pleasure trip to Mt. 
Li. In the evening he spread a banquet in the palace there, and 
gave orders to light the signal-fires. At this moment, Yin, the Ear! 
of Ching, was in the court, having been appointed to go before 
the king in his progress, as herald and marshal. Hearing this 
order, he was so much alarmed that he went directly into the 
palace of Li, and spoke to the king: “ His late Majesty appointed 
these signal-fires as a precaution against sudden emergencies, and 
they are still really regarded as such by all the princes. If now, 
therefore, they are causelessly lighted, it will mortify the princes ; 
and by and by when trouble really comes and the fires are lighted, 
they will not heed them. Then, by what means shall it be proved 
that troops are really needed to rescue you from danger ?” 

Yiu-wang angrily replied, “The country is now everywhere at 
peace, and what call is there for troops? We are both now here 
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on a pleasure jaunt, and there is nothing new abroad, so we are 
inclined to have some sport with the princes. On another occa- 
sion, we shall have no call for your services.” 

In this way he rejected the counsel of the Earl of Ching. The 
signal-fires were straightway lighted, and the great drums beaten 
with deafening clamor; it was as if the thunder and lightning 
were striking against the vault of heaven. Throughout all the 
royal domain, the princes concluded that a sudden revolution had 
happened at Hao-king, the capital, and each of them speedily 
called in his quota of men and their officers, and hastened to Mt. 
Li by forced marches. On arrival, they heard only the music of 
pipes and flutes proceeding from the balconies, and the king and 
his consort drinking and making merry. He sent a messenger out 
to thank them all, saying, “ Happily there is no banditti now 
abroad; I am sorry to have put you all to so much fatigue and 
travel.” The princes looked into each other’s faces in blank sur- 
prise, furled their standards and started back. Queen Pao leaned 
against the railing in the terrace, and when she saw them non- 
plussed, running here, there, and everywhere in complete per- 
plexity, she rubbed her hands in exstacy and burst out laughing. 
“How charming one hearty laugh makes you look, my dear,” 
said the king; “this all comes from Duke Kwoh’s wit.” He 
then gave him the thousand taels. This incident furnishes the real 
explanation of the common proverb, “A thousand taels for a 
laugh.” An old quatrain says,— 

In a pleasant night tabrets and pipes were heard at Li, 
And the witless pair blazed out the signal-fires on high. 
Not heeding that the state’s decline was hastened on 

Just for one end,—that Pao might laugh one merry laugh. 

Now when the Marquis of Shin learned that the king had 
discarded Queen Shin to make way for Lady Pao, he sent in 
a sharp remonstrance to him: “In olden time Kieh-kwei loved 
Mei-hi, which was the ruin of the Hia dynasty; likewise Kieh- 
chau, from doting on Tan-ki, became the destroyer of the Shang 
dynasty. The conduct of both these monarchs is repeated in 
these days, and the miseries which then ensued cannot be long 
delayed. I hope my Lord will recall his decrees so destructive of 
all order; for in loving and confiding in Pao, at the same time 
degrading your legitimate son to be a plebeian, you have dis- 
honored the obligations of husband and wife, and wounded the 
feelings of father and son. Restore these, and doubtless you will 
avert the calamities threatening the country.” 
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When Yiu-wang read this memorial, he slapped the table and 
exclaimed, “How dare this villain talk in this style!” Duke 
Kwoh remarked in reply, “Lord Shin has been nursing his 
wrath and revenge, since he saw the prince sent off; and now that 
the latter and his mother have been degraded, he is doing noth- 
ing less than planning a rebellion, Otherwise, he would not 
venture thus to show up the faults of his sovereign.” 

Yiu-wang inquiring how he could be properly punished, the 
minister suggested, that as at first he had no other merit for 
his title than that his daughter had been advanced to royal 
dignity ; so, as she and her son had been degraded, he ought also 
to be reduced to bis original rank of earl; even if troops were sent 
. to punish his crimes, probably nothing serious was to be feared. 
His Majesty agreed, deprived Shin of his rank, and then commis- 
sioned Kwoh to levy the troops with all necessary supplies and 
arms, and take command of the force to conquer the principality 
of Shin. 

After the Marquis of Shin had sent in his memorial to the 
throne, a person in the capital was asking the news, when he 
heard it reported that the king bad commissioned Duke Kwoh 
as the general to command the army to destroy Shin. He 
started off on a fleet courier to inform Shin, who was much 
alarmed, “My state is a small one, and my troops are few; how 
can I oppose the royal army?” asked he of his counsellor, Li 
Chang. “His Majesty is a reckless man,” replied Li; “he has 
degraded his legitimate wife for a plebeian; all upright men have 
left his service, and the people are so incensed that he will now 
have only his own personal guard to depend on for this purpose. 
The soldiers of the Western Jung are martial and spirited ; that 
region joins on your territory, and you, my Lord, cannot do bet- 
ter than write to their ruler immediately, asking him for a body of 
mercenaries to go against the capital, and rescue the queen. This 
will doubtless compel his Majesty to leave his throne to the first 
heir-apparent. This was the plan of I-yin and Duke Chau in the 
olden time. The common saying is, ‘ Be beforehand with a man, 
and don’t lose your chance.’” 

The Marquis agreed to the fitness of this advice, and made 
ready a rich and beautiful chariot in which to send a man with 
the presents, and his letter to hire troops among the Jung tribe, 
promising them all the gold and stuffs found in the treasury on 
the capture of the capital. The chief observed: “The Son of 
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Heaven has lost his rule, and his father-in-law, the Marquis of 
Shin, invites me now to punish the reprobate, and assist in reés- 
tablishing the heir-apparent: I am quite of a mind to do so.” 
He directly raised 15,000 men, in three divisions, placing Puh-ting 
in command of the right wing, Man-yé-chuh over the left, while 
he led the main body. They marched out ;—their spears and 
swords obstructed the road, their banners and pennons obscured 
the sky. The Marquis led out his own quota to go with them; 
and all together, surging and furious in their eagerness, they 
hurried on to Hao-king; and ere a lisp of their approach was 
heard, encompassed the city on three sides so close that not a 
drop of water could escape. 

When Yiu-wang heard of the irruption, he exclaimed in terror, 
“Our plans have been divulged; calamity has come unawares 
upon us; our troops are not raised, while those of the Jung are 
now moving: what shall be done?” Duke Kwoh suggested, 
“Let my Lord send men quick to Mount Li to light the signal- 
fires. The feudal princes will surely assemble; then let the forces 
within and without the city join in the onset, and we shall over- 
come the enemy.” 

Yiu-wang assented, and sent to light the fires, but not a single 
man-at-arms came from the princes. They had already been 
deceived once by the fires, and now deeming it all to be another 
ruse, not one summoned his men to answer the call. The king, 
seeing that nobody came, and that the Jung attacked the city day 
and night, said to Kwoh: “ We have not tried whether the enemy 
be weak or strong; you must test them, and I will number the 
braves, and succor you in the rear.” Now Duke Kwoh was by 
no means a skillful general, and most unwillingly forced himself 
to obey the orders. Putting himself at the head of two hundred 
chariots, he opened the gate and rushed out. Lord Shin was at 
the head of his men, and pointing him out to the leader of the 
Jung, cried: “ Don’t let that fellow escape; he is the detestable 
wretch who has deluded his prince and embroiled the country.” 

“Who will go and seize him for me?” asked the chief. Puh- 
ting accepted the challenge; brandishing his sword and urging 
on his horse, he rushed right towards Kwoh, who in less than 
ten rounds fell headless under his chariot. The chief and Man-yé- 
chuh at the same instant rushed forward at the head of their 
bands, and raising a mighty shout, tumultuously entered the city, 
burning the houses and slaughtering all the people they met. 
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Though Lord Shin ineffectually endeavored to stop or repress 
their excesses, he was obliged to let them do as they pleased, 
The whole city was in commotion. King Yiu had not yet mar. 
shaled his own contingent, when he saw that the vanguard 
was defeated. He therefore put Pao-sz’ and Peh-fuh into a small 
chariot, and fled with them out of the rear gate of the hareem. 
The colonel of the guard, the Earl of Ching, came after, and cried 
with a loud voice, not to fear, for he would shield him. Hasten- 
ing out of the north gate, they hurried off towards Mt. Li. In the 
way he met Yin Kiu, who told them that the enemy had burned 
the palace, plundered the treasury of all its contents, and that 
Duke Tsi had perished amidst his men in the sack and melée. 
The king’s heart sank within him. Ching again lighted the sig- 
nal-fires, whose flames mounted to the nine heavens, but no one 
came to the rescue as of old. The Jung pursued their march to 
Mount Li, and closely environed the palace, with one voice declar- 
ing they were not going to let the insensate prince escape them. 
He and Pao-sz’ howled aloud in their anguish, and could only 
clasp each other and weep. Lord Ching went in to tell them that 
the danger was imminent, but he would hazard his worthless life 
to protect them. If they could only force their way out of this 
snare, they could all go to his estate, and there devise plans for 
future action. The king replied: “It is because I did not once 
listen to your words, that we have come to this strait; but now 
the lives of husband and wife, of father and son, are all intrusted 
in your hands, my uncle.” Earl Ching then instructed a party to 
set fire to some buildings at the front of the palace on Mount Li, 
in order to deceive the enemy, while he led the party out of the 
rear gate. Grasping a spear, he took the lead to clear the way, 
as Yin Kiu guarded Pao-sz’ and her son following behind. They 
had not gone far ere they met a body of the Jung obstructing the 
path. Ching gnashed his teeth in a rage, and rushed at their 
leader, when the two closed, and after a few parries, the former 
fell pierced under his horse. His men, seeing the courage of 
Ching, scattered in dismay. 

They now went on half a mile, when a clamor was heard in the 
rear, and they saw Puh-ting pursuing with a large force. Ching 
told Yin Kiu to hurry on with his charge, while he would him- 
self defend the rear, fighting and fleeing as he could. The men 
of Jung, however, at once rushed upon his flank and rear with 
their mailed cavalry. Though he was thus inclosed in the two 
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divisions, Ching never lost heart or felt fear, but with his spear, 
which no one could stand against, (as when a god appears the 
devils are annihilated), he kept them at bay. The other captain 
then brought up his archers on all sides, and the arrows flew like 
rain, unknowing alike which was precious or which was common. 
Alas! for this valiant nobleman of his country, who this day fell 
under myriads of darts! 

The leader of the left wing soon captured the chariot of Yiu- 
wang, which he plundered and detained. Seeing the robes and 
gemmed girdle, the chief recognized the king, and with one 
blow cut him down in the chariot, and slew Peh-fuh with him. 
Pao-sz’ escaped death by her beauty, for she was placed ina light 
car, and sent off to his felt tent in camp to serve his pleasure. Yin 
Kiu hid himself in the carriage-box, but was dragged out by the 
soldiers and killed on the spot. 

The whole reign of King Yiu was eleven years. Seeing, there- 
fore, that the seller of mulberry bows and bamboo quivers picked 
up the elfin girl from the river bank, and fled away to Pao; which 
girl was Pao-sz’, who bewitched the monarch’s heart to treat his 
wife harshly, and brought sorrow on himself; it finally came to 
pass that on this day his body was hewed in pieces, and his 
empire broken. The boys’ ballad was,— 

The moon is coming up, 
The sun is going down, 
Mulberry bows and bamboo quivers ; 
Chau’s realm is well-nigh lost. 
It was now fulfilled in all its parts. The decrees of Heaven had 
been all settled in the days of King Siuen. 
Duke Kwoh’s corpse lay headless, and Lord Yin was lost, 
Ching perished on the day he guarded his king; 
All three dying with the house of Chau. 
Which of their bleached bones lie fragrant in the wind? 














Spelling Reform. 


Articte II].—SPELLING REFORM. 


THE cause of English Spelling Reform seems to be coming 
to the front. Scholars of every grade have been advocating 
its claims for years past, and now a portion of the press is 
making a practical movement toward introducing the New 
Orthography. It does not, then, seem out of place to hazard 
a few remarks on the conservative side of this question. To 
some minds it is yet an open one. The acknowledged authority 
of those who are in favor of a change makes the position of 
one who is not yet convinced both difficult and dangerous, 
But before any great portion of the people are committed 
to the present movement, it is no more than just that its 
claims receive a full examination. Heretofore they have either 
been passed over as not likely to become serious, or silently 
accepted by reason of the eminence of their authors A 
slight review of the one side and a re-presentation of the 
other is now manifestly in order. That a reform in spelling 
may not be practicable or desirable no one wil] venture to 
assert. But that the advocates of the new method have not 
fairly met the objections to their proposed innovation, and 
that they have utterly overlooked certain practical difficulties 
connected with the subject, it shall be the object of this Article 
to demonstrate. . 

Two articles which have recently appeared in Scribner's 
Monthly may, from the deservedly high reputations of the 
author and the magazine, be taken as a fair statement of the 
position of those who claim to be orthographic in the etymo- 
logical sense of the word. Yet, with due deference to such 
authority, it must be said that, if the arguments there advanced 
are the best the cause can furnish, it is unfortunate. 

A system which has not yet been adopted even on probation 
can scarcely assume with fitness the tone of settled and unas- 
sailable custom. To fix the terrible title of “sentimentalist” 
upon him who dares bring forward objections founded upon 
the nature of the change required and sustained by sound rea- 
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soning, does nothing to discredit the old cause or to strengthen 
the new. Whichever of these can prove itself fittest to sur- 
vive, will, in the end, prevail. It has become a somewhat 
lamentable custom in our day, for an acknowledged authority 
on any subject, to meet views different from his own with a 
kind of condescending pity and semi-sareasm which is very 
effective with the unreasoning reader. However, neither grans 
of style nor subtle methods of treatment can be a sufficient sub- 
stitute for logical reasoning. It has been claimed that this is a 
scientific question. It should, then, be discussed on both sides 
according to scientific methods; and one side is as susceptible 
of such statement as the other. Leaving out of consideration 
the fictitious issues which have been raised, Jet us consider 
purely on its own merits, the question of a new orthography, 
the objections which have been made to such a change, and 
the corresponding answers presented as satisfactory and conclu- 
sive. It is to be hoped that this can be done soberly, and 
without any of that railing at those who differ, which is so 
characteristic of men in haste to be wise. 

Let it be understood that this Article does not undertake to 
defend what are acknowledged by all to be the difficulties, the 
inconsistencies, and the absurdities of the present method of 
spelling. Let it be stated once for all that our system is very 
faulty in almost every respect. Yet, surely, the man who 
admits so much retains the right to protest against a change 
which, at best, is but a change of evils, and which he thinks 
will prove, if adopted, a veritable white elephant to its sup- 
porters. If it is better to “bear the ills we have than flee to 
others that we know not of,” then the burden of proof lies with 
the members of the new school. They assert, through the 
writer of the above-mentioned articles, that the arbitrary meth- 
ods of phonetic spelling would introduce no more confusion 
than will ultimately result from the present utter divorce of 
sound and symbol ; that ultimately we shall “write one lan- 
guage and speak another.” The logic of this statement pro- 
vokes a smile. It assumes that pronunciation will remain 
fixed while spelling change in a ratio entirely unlike anything 
in the known history of our or any other tongue. It assumes 
that pronunciation is governed by rules as well ascertained 
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and as definitely agreed upon and laid down as those of 
spelling. Cut the two asunder and it will soon appear how 
fallacious is this statement. While it is admitted that the 
exceptions to orthographic rules are provokingly and uselessly 
numerous, it is no less true that we have a definite standard. 
It is laid down in all our books and it is obeyed. While the 
organs of hearing and of articulation differ in different indi- 
viduals, we can have no such fixed standard of a phonetic 
system. Differences of pronunciation, which are now merely 
the subjects for good-natured banter, would necessarily fix 
themselves in our speech, when they came to be phonetically 
written. Each authority would have his own followers; and, 
instead of a merciful oblivion for an obstinate theorist, his pet 
theories would be fossilized, and become a daily increasing 
source of confusion and uncertainty. Since our language 
crystallized into its modern form, the changes in spelling have 
been comparatively few and unimportant. The dropping of a 
u in words like honor, an I in words 1ike traveler, a final k& in 
such words as music, and a few others of equally easy classifi- 
cation, comprise nearly all of them. These can certainly be 
counterbalanced by phonetic changes. The printing-press was 
at hand to fix the variations of the one; but, unhappily, the 
phonograph had not yet been called into existence to record 
the changes in the other. The pronunciation of certain words 
is largely a matter of fashion, and it is doubtful if the dropping 
of a silent letter in any single word would be as difficult a 
matter to accomplish, as to bring into phonetic accord the 
devotees of @her and ither, or of kwinin and kenén. Fanueil 
Hall would become a rival of Shakespeare in suggesting pos- 
sible changes in spelling, and the helpless youth be left a prey 
to the wiles of the eager reformer who should first secure his 
attention. Aside from mere provincialisms, let any person of 
middle age call to mind the pronunciation which he heard in 
youth from cultivated persons, and he will be convinced that 
the language is at least as variable in this respect as in any 
other. With the most liberal admissions, then, we should gain 
nothing by a change to the phonetic system. Both statidards 
are variable, and we should escape one tyrant only to fall into 
bondage to a despot equally severe But this is notall. It is 
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more than a mere choice of evils). We now come to the first 
great objection to the proposed change. Jt makes necessary 
another formative period in the history of our language. A 
tongue does not spring into existence like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter. No one is ignorant of the fact that our own 
language and our own orthography are not matters of spon- 
taneous creation, but of growth. Suppose the phonetic system 
to be adopted. Whether introduced suddenly or gradually, it 
would be a source of inextricable confusion. Being a matter 
beyond the reach of law, a universal standard and universal 
obedience could not be at once secured. We should have to 
surmount the obstacles which Chaucer and his contemporaries 
found in an unformed and chaotic tongue; we should have 
no authority to decide when doctors disagree; and this con- 
fusion would be worse confounded by the millions of printed 
sheets daily sent forth by the press, some clinging to the old 
system, some going to the extreme limits of the new, and some 
gracefully occupying the position of the modern politician 
when parties are evenly divided. To repeat, we should 
inevitably be subject to a period of transition, with all its 
disadvantages so multiplied by the immense productiveness of 
the press, that centuries must elapse before our speech settled 
once more into a permanent and universal form. It is so 
much easier to pull down than to build, that the mere state- 
ment of the first difficulty séems a sufficient warning to those 
desirous of something new, to temper their zeal with a measure 
of discretion. ; 

The writer in Scribner has a curious rebuke for those who 
assert that the etymology of words is frequently so wrapped 
up in their form that you cannot strike at the one without 
fatally injuring the other. His argument is, that since there 
are some words whose spelling gives no clue to their ety- 
mology, if it be not altogether'misleading, therefore we should 
destroy the connection when it does exist, and refuse to follow 
when it leads aright. To use his own illustration, the witness 
of the Roman occupation of Britain, as seen in the termination 
of Cirencester, is of no value because it is not seen. in like 
mannerin Hxeter. That is to say, because one proof of an 
interesting fact is destroyed, therefore let us destroy all the 
VOL. III. 5 
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rest. Even to a mind obscured by “ sentiment,” this reason- 
ing appears somewhat incomplete. Let us suppose a similar 
case. A man inherits fifty thousand dollars. He finds that one 
thousand dollars are in counterfeit bills, while the remainder 
is genuine. He therefore refuses to accept any part of it, on 
the plea that, one counterfeit dollar being worthless, forty-nine 
genuine dollars must be equally worthless. This would be 
considered as poor evidence of his fitness to construct a syllo- 
gism, much less to take the position of leader in a difficult and 
dubious reform. Only one objection does the article referred 
to fairly meet and fairly conquer. It must at once be acknowl- 
edged that the difficulty of distinguishing words spelled phonet- 
ically alike and yet different in meaning would be no greater 
than that arising from a similar source in ordinary conversation. 
This objection, never a serious one and never prominently put 
forward, may be considered as finally disposed of. And these 
being all the points upon which this writer sees fit to touch, 
we may leave him here for the present. He has been referred 
to so frequently because his articles in Scribner are the latest 
and most complete exposition of the phonetic creed. Let us 
hope that, when he comes to suggest actual measures for put- 
ting his reform in practice, he may prove more fortunate than 
in these arguments which do not argue and these illustrations 
which do not convince. 

One or two points farther and the praiseworthy patience of 
the reader who has attended thus far shall be tried no more. 
It is not sufficient to construct an ingenious theory of phonetic 
spelling. If a man is more than a mere dreamer, he is called 
upon for machinery to make it practical. It is assumed 
throughout that the spelling of the future is to be purely pho- 
netic. Manifestly there can be no middle ground. If we 
change at all, we must follow the only guide we have left—the 
articulate sounds of words. Professor W. D. Whitney esti- 
mates the number of vocal sounds in the English language 
at about forty; of those in all languages, about three or four 
hundred ; and of those in theory possible to be uttered by the 
organs of speech, infinite. Now the uncertainty manifested in 
the word about and in the theoretic limit of infinity is very 
suggestive. It shows that the most eminent linguist of our 
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country if not of the world can only approximately estimate 
the number of distinct vocal sounds. Yet this must be the 
new alphabet, and we must tell the child that it contains about 
forty letters. For, in a scientific system of pure phonetics, each 
sound must have its representative. The vowel sound in /at is 
no more like that in far than the sound of 6 is like that of d. 
When the Chicago Tribune prints thoro, it is not spelling pho- 
netically ; it merely refuses to ride a horse on account of the 
eccentricities of that animal, and, with much display of wisdom, 
mounts the playful mule, more irregular in action and less 
pure in pedigree. No, if we are going into phonetics, let 
us go into them carefully and consistently ; knowing our exact 
aim, and working toward it in a scientific manner. And, as 
in the famous recipe, the first thing is to catch your hare, so the 
first thing here required is a phonetic alphabet—an alphabet 
where no letter shall be silent, and where every articulate 
sound shall have a separate, corresponding representative. 
Just what we are to do with those sounds indicated by the 
word about, when Professor Whitney says about forty ; those 
fifth or sixth or seventh sounds of the letter a, for instance, 
concerning whose existence we are as unanimous and as certain 
as we are of that of the sea-serpent, it is the province of the new 
school to explain. But until they settle such an initial diffi- 
culty as this, their proposal of change seems neither reasonable 
nor modest. 

One other point remains to be suggested for their considera- 
tion to our friends of the non-sentimental school. Suppose 
their system adopted. What would be gained and what lost ? 
Instead of an alphabet of twenty-six letters, we should have 
one of uncertain length ; perhaps scientifically adapted to the 
vocal organs of each Jearner. We could discard, they say, the 
senseless old system of spelling and the labor it entails. Let 
us see. Evidently the child is to learn only the new system 
and remain utterly ignorant of the old. If he has that to 
learn, you have doubled his labor, not lessened it. Hence, he 
is incapable of reading the literature of the past, except in so 
far as it is reprinted according to the phonetic method. To 
take an extreme instance, what would a boy know of a word 
printed phthisic, when he had always read and written tizzic ? 
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In like manner, every example brought forward in ridicule of 
our present method of spelling becomes an argument to prove 
that, were the change once made, the language of the present 
would be utterly unintelligible to the learner of the future. 
Hence it may be asked, in conclusion, what are we to do with 
the vast mass of literature which is the pride of our race and 
the storehouse from which we draw our highest culture? 
T'ext-books and works of reference, to a limited extent, would 
be reprinted so as to be made intelligible; but the vast mass 
of the works which now fill our libraries would be literally a 
closed book, unless the student learned the old method as well 
as the new; and then the question recurs—why double his 
labor and pretend that you are doing it in the name of science | 
or comfort or common sense? An opinion prevails exten- 
sively and is fortified by observed results, that one of the best 
means of cultivating the mind of youth is to throw open to 
him the classic treasures of our mother tongue and let him 
range at will. A healthy natural instinct will reject the 
injurious and assimilate whatever can aid in mental develop- 
ment. In this way even the very young can often choose 
more judiciously and gain more permanent benefit than from 
the wisest direction; and often from sources entirely unsus- 
pected and unforeseen. It is not too much to say that often the 
whole intellectual bent is determined by the reading of some 
work in childhood, which produced results utterly dispropor- 
tionate to its position in the literary world. From such sources 
of stimulating and improving pleasure the learner under the 
new system would be in great measure cut off. If any one say 
that all useful works would be reprinted, the ‘answer is that, 
in the first place, no one can decide what may or may not be 
useful to the mind of inquiring youth; and, in the second 
place, that such wholesale reproduction is impossible. Our 
presses groan with the ever-increasing labor of each day. He 
who would undertake to re-edit and reprint the literature of 
the English-speaking world would need to be a Hercules in 
order to escape the imputation of extreme simplicity. It is 
not possible: and, if it were, the vast destruction of accumu- 
lated wealth in the shape of books rendered obsolete ; and the 
burden laid upon productive labor in replacing them with new 
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phonetic aud hieroglyphic volumes, for the sake of a fine-spun 
theory, would deter any one except a scientific reformer, desti- 
tute of a knowledge of the elementary principles of Political 
Economy. 

The endeavor has been made to review, as briefly as the 
limits of such an article permit, the claims of Spelling Reform 
from the conservative stand-point. Those on this side of the 
question, though not averse to change, in itself considered, yet 
think that any far-reaching innovation should, before adoption, 
make good its claims. They are inclined to count the cost of 
iconoclasm ; and, when they go forth to slay a dragon, assure 
themselves first that the monster is not the creature of their 
own imagination, and that their weapons will not recoil with 
deadly effect upon themselves. Such contend that the apathy 
of the people in the great Spelling Reform cause is not the 
result of ignorance, or a dread lest the “ Spelling Bee,” dear to 
the rural heart, should perish from the land. They consider it 
rather an evidence of that popular distrust which, though 
sometimes unreasonable and always unreasoning, is yet a sort 
of instinct, and is frequently the servitor and complement of 
the highest wisdom. They are convinced that the first requi- 
site for a change so sweeping is to prove it possible; the 
second, to prove it desirable; and the third, to prove it 
practical. Until at least one of these points is established, 
they are well content to worship their old gods with the unpro- 
nounceable names; not very much alarmed at the showy 
advance of articulate heresy ; and, so far, certainly able to give 
a reason for the faith that is in them. 
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Articte IV.—A SCHOLAR OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY.* 


II. 


Ir was in May, 1186, as has been said, that Giraldus came 
back to England. Once there he seems to have devoted him- 
self, so far as the distractions of court-life would permit, to the 
business of completing his work describing the country he had 
left behind. For this, while in Ireland, he had spared sufficient 
time from his quarrels to collect materials ; and the next year 
or two after his return were given to the task of putting 
them into proper shape. It was as early, certainly, as March, 
1188, that the Zopographia Hibernica was finished, at least in its 
original and shortest form. This always remained a favorite 
production of the author. Up nearly to the time of his death 
he was at work upon it, and with such results that his latest 
editor is disposed to look upon the existing manuscripts of it 
as belonging to at least three and possibly five editions. His 
regard for it seems to have been largely based upon the fact 
that he had succeeded in writing a long treatise purporting to 
describe a country which though near at hand was still little 
known, and had been enabled to refrain almost wholly from 
pandering to a depraved taste seeking for secular knowledge, 
by communicating the least possible amount of information. 
The proportion of valuable matter contained in the work be- 
came constantly smaller with every new revision ; though it is 
hardly proper to speak of anything that Giraldus ever com- 
posed as having undergone any such process as revision. For 
whatever had once been written by him seemed to him there- 
after incapable of improvement, at least from the literary point 
of view. He added constantly; but he never altered, and he 
never struck out, unless from personal or political considera- 
tions. 


* The first and second Articles of this series appeared in the numbers for No- 
vember, 1878, and January, 1879, respectively. Owing to unexpected circum- 
stances the third has been delayed till the present time. 
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The Topography of Ireland is divided into three books or 
Distinctiones as they are specifically termed. The first of these 
sets out to give the geography and natural history of the island ; 
the second, the wonders of nature that are found in it, and the 
miraculous events that had taken or were still taking place 
there; and the third is devoted to a brief account of the inhabit- 
ants from the time of the arrival of Ceesara, a grand-daughter of 
Noah, shortly before the flood, down to the invasion under 
Henry Il. The work is throughout a curious mixture of fact 
and fiction, in which the former, however, plays, on the whole, a 
pretty inconspicuous and contemptible part. The first book 
which treats of the topography and productions of the island is 
naturally far the most valuable; though even in this the mod- 
ern reader is struck by nothing so much as wonder that a man 
could spend so long a time in a country and manage to see so 
little. Still in this, when he tells us what he has personally 
witnessed, Giraldus condescends to impart some knowledge. 
Like many other men, however, he never learned the desira- 
bility of stopping when he had finished. He could not be 
satisfied with simply stating the information he had collected. 
In the conventional style prevalent in his day, he felt himself 
under the necessity of drawing moral lessons from it; and the 
spiritual reflections so exceed in number and space the facts 
upon which they are founded, that in the complete form which 
the work finally assumed, one seems to be reading a treatise 
for the edification of the soul rather than the instruction of the 
mind. Everything is emblematic. For instance, the cranes, 
he tells us, are birds of such wary habits that they take turns 
in keeping watch ; and those assigned this duty stand on one 
foot and hold a stone in the other, so that if by chance they fall 
asleep the dropping of the stone may awaken them to renewed 
attention. These birds are a type of the bishops of the church, 
who are to be kept eternally vigilant by holding in their mind 
some sacred care like a suspended stone. This is a short speci- 
men, given merely as an illustration of what makes up the 
greatest portion of the work. The analogies, to be sure, in all 
these cases never run upon four legs, rarely upon three, and 
frequently find difficulty in hobbling along upon one; but the 
goodness of the motive was in such cases regarded as an ample 
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apology for the poorness of the performance. Throughout this 
whole book, indeed, Giraldus followed the practice of his 
predecessors who wrote on natural history only for the sake of 
“improving” it, in the technical language of homiletics, and 
he goes constantly out of his way to insert long sermons which 
are tacked to the main matter he is discussing by the flimsiest 
of fastenings. The controversial arguments he occasionally 
employs are likewise curiously characteristic of methods of 
reasoning prevalent in his time. He repeats, for instance, the 
story universally accepted in the middle ages, of the geese 
which spring from barnacles attached to wood in the sea; and 
he adds a remark which is historically of some value as show- 
ing the desire on the part of many to evade the restriction 
which forbade, at particular times, the use of meat. In certain 
parts of Ireland, he tells us that the flesh of the barnacle-goose 
was eaten on fast-days by bishops and by religious men gener- 
ally. It was looked upon by them as being a sort of allowable 
food, on such occasions, because though it was itself flesh, it 
was not born of flesh. Giraldus was too determined a stickler 
for the observances of the church to be led away by any such 
argument. He never thinks, to be sure, of doubting the fact, 
from which these lax observers of the ecclesiastical law had 
drawn their inference that this kind of food was permissible, 
But for all that he has no hesitation in asserting that they are 
entirely in error. “If any one had eaten the thigh of our first 
parent,” he says triumphantly, “as being flesh not born of 
flesh, could he look upon himself as being free from the guilt 
of eating flesh?” To this argument he felt that it would be in 
vain for them to attempt a reply. 

Abong with some facts derived from acute personal observa- 
tion, this first book contains many marvellous statements, such 
as, to be sure, are common in nearly all the writers of that 
age. Still as in his learning Giraldus surpassed most of his 
contemporaries, so he did in his capacity for swallowing the im- 
possible. Little limit apparently existed to his credulity ; and, 
educated man as he was, there was nothing too monstrous or 
miraculous for him to disbelieve. He is not simply content 
with stating that no venomous reptiles are to be found in Ire- 
land ; he goes on to assure us, though upon the authority of 
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others, that serpents shipped to that country die as soon as they 
come under the influence of its air; that poison loses there all 
its mortal qualities ; that toads accidentally transported to that 
island in vessels and thrown upon the shore immediately rec- 
ognized the situation, and paid a proper respect to the virtue 
of the climate by throwing themselves upon their backs in the 
presence of admiring spectators, and then bursting in two. 
As if this was not enough, he farther assures us that the soil of 
Ireland carried to other lands and sprinkled upon any place is 
sufficient to drive away any venomous reptiles. In fact this 
characteristic quality was used to decide the question whether 
the isle of Man belonged to England or to Ireland. Poisonous 
serpents were taken thither. They survived; and there was a 
general agreement that this fact settled all disputes as to own- 
ership. 

But it was in the second book that Giraldus gave free rein to 
his faith in the marvellous. The wonders he there recounted 
were, indeed, so extraordinary, that in the preface to this 
portion of his work he felt it necessary to defend himself from 
the charge of undue credulity. He recognizes the fact that 
some of the things which he is about to mention might seem to 
the reader either impossible or ridiculous; but he asserts with 
the utmost positiveness that nothing could be found in the 
book which he himself had not seen with his own eyes, or had 
learned with great care from the evidence of men of the most 
trustworthy character, familiar with the facts of which they 
had given him information. Some of them are worth mention- 
ing as specimens of the facts which men of high reputation for 
veracity were then in the habit of communicating to strangers 
possessed of an inquiring turn of mind. In Munster, Giraldus 
tells us, there is a lake containing two islands; in the larger 
one no woman, or no animal of the female sex could enter 
without immediately dying; even the female bird would not 
accompany its mate thither. In the smaller island nobody 
ever died by a natural death; and the unfortunate man who 
was groaning under the burden of years had to be rowed to 
the main land in order to pass away from a life which had 
become too painful to endure. In like manner he tells us 
stories of islands which float; of fish with golden teeth; of 
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a mill that will not run on Sunday, nor grind stolen grain; of 
a bell that has a perverse habit of going every night from the 
church in which it is hung to the church from which it had 
been taken, unless solemnly enjoined by its keeper to stay at 
home; and of fountains with peculiar qualities, one turning 
the hair gray, another keeping it from turning gray. No small 
portion of the book is taken up with a choice collection of 
miracles performed by the saints of the Irish Church. Giral- 
dus, indeed, is forced to admit that the saints of the island 
were apt to display a very vindictive temper, a characteristic 
which he notices elsewhere as belonging also to those of Wales. 
He is rather puzzled to account for the exhibition of this 
quality on the part of these men in their heavenly home. But 
he gives an explanation which is eminently satisfactory. Both 
in Ireland and in Wales the country abounded in robbers, and 
lacked places of refuge; and fugitives, accordingly, were 
largely in the habit of seeking safety, not in castles or fortified 
towns, but in the various ecclesiastical establishments. It 
became necessary, therefore, for its own protection, that the 
church should inflict severe punishment upon all who sought 
to violate its sanctuary. Enemies of this kind were doubtless 
numerous. The saints, in consequence, got into a bad habit, 
during their mortal life, of laying the rod upon the back of 
those who offended them with an unsparing hand. This dis- 
position they carried with them to the other world; and the 
result was that their punishment of evil-doers often seemed to 
be almost of a revengeful kind. 

The third book, which treats of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
begins with an account of its earliest settlement. This was by 
Ceesara, the grand-daughter of Noah. She had heard that 
there was to be a deluge, and accordingly set out to seek an 
uninhabited island in some remote part of the world; hoping 
that a place wherein sin had not been committed would be 
spared from the punishment of sin. But she might better 
have stayed at home. All the ships were lost except the one 
in which she herself sailed. Though she landed on the island, 
though the very mound which marked her burial-place was still 
visible, she was not able to escape the common fate that over- 
took the children of a fallen race. At this point Giraldus is 
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fairly perplexed. No survivor of the ruined world had been 
left to tell the tale that befell the Irish colonists. If every one 
perished in the deluge, how could the memory of this event be 
handed down? Still his resources are equal to every emer- 
gency ; indeed, out of this difficulty he gets very easily. To 
wrestle with problems such as these is something that he does 
not feel himself called upon to do. The event it is his duty to 
narrate ; to discuss the truth of it, to explain the unexplainable, 
is a matter out of his province. ‘ Let those who first write 
history see to that,” he says. ‘My business is to state facts, 
not to call them in question.” This is a broad and comfortable 
basis upon which to stand in writing history; and it yields 
frequently as satisfactory results as the modern practice of de- 
vising a theory to account for what is unaccountable. 

Still Giraldus in the composition of this work hit pretty 
accurately the taste of the times; and the number of manu- 
scripts of it still extant show that it was by no means an un- 
popular production, though he often complained subsequently 
that neither this nor his other works had brought him either 
remuneration or preferment. Nor did it escape some strictures. 
Reviewing, to be sure, was not then carried on, at least on any 
organized scale. Nevertheless it existed ; for the critical fac- 
ulty has never been lacking at any period in the history of the 
human race, no matter in what condition may have been the 
creative. As in the case of many greater writers, however, we 
should never have known of the attack, had it not been for 
the pains that the author himself took to notice and thereby 
preserve it. In his preface to the history of the Conquest of 
Ireland he takes the opportunity to put the wretched scribbler 
who had assailed him into a pillory where he was forever to 
remain as an object at which time could point its unmoving 
finger of scorn. In this preface he tells us in his own grand 
style that envy had been striving hard to gnaw at and to 
mangle his treatise on the Topography of Ireland, a work, he 
adds parenthetically, by no means to be looked upon with 
contempt. All scholars, he asserts, were in perfect agreement 
as to the pecuiiar elegance of its style. Malice itself, personi- 
fied in the reviewer, was ashamed or afraid to rail at the sur- 
passing excellence of the first and third books. But the evil 
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nature of the critic would not suffer him long to act a feigned 
part, and the inborn depravity of the man burst out in a furi- 
ous attack upon the second book, the plain object of which was 
to discredit the whole work by showing the falsity of a part. 
Who this lineal ancestor of the able editor of modern times 
was, Giraldus does not tell us; but he lets us know that his con- 
temptible objections were directed against the marvellous char- 
acter of the stories contained in the Topography. The critic 
found fault with specific statements made in the work, such as 
that of a wolf talking with a priest; of a man with the extrem- 
ities of an ox; of a goat and of a lion in love with a woman. 
To petty cavils like these, Giraldus could make a triumphant 
reply. “You,” he says, addressing this miscreant, who had 
presumed to criticise him, “ you who profess to be so disgusted 
with these stories, have you not read in the book of Numbers 
the conversation that took place between Balaam and his ass?” 
He then goes on to hurl at the presumptuous critic the work 
of the Fathers, with all the marvels and miracles contained in 
them. These certainly were full of facts wonderful enough to 
erush utterly the unbelief of any ordinary doubter. But not 
content with these, Giraldus appealed likewise to classical 
writers, and left not a particle of ground for the unhappy scep- 
tics to stand on either in the Christian or pagan world. 

But our author was not one to be satisfied merely with neg- 
ative efforts to defend the veracity of his work ; he took a pe- 
culiar measure of his own to extend its reputation. Lucian 
has preserved or invented a tale in regard to Herodotus; how 
the Father of History, anxious to make known the results of 
his labors, had seized upon the occasion furnished by the 
Olympic games. There in the lower part of the temple he had 
recited in the presence of assembled Greece the story of the 
Persian war. There he had been crowned with the admiration 
of all; there his books had been honored with the names of 
the nine Muses. This was an incident calculated of itself to fire 
the heart of a man like Giraldus, and he resolved to reproduce 
in the modern world a counterpart to the famous scene which 
antiquity had presented. He tells us that when his work had 
been completed and corrected, he made up his mind that his 
light should no longer be hid under a bushel, but should be 
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set upon a candle-stick lofty enough to send a good deal of 
Jight into the darkness which still surrounded him and his 
writings. Therefore he determined to recite himself his trea- 
tise at Oxford, and to do this in the presence of the assembled 
inhabitants. That place he fixed upon because of the number 
of the clergy dwelling there, and because of their great supe- 
riority in learning. As his work was divided into three 
books, so the recitation of it was spread over three successive 
days. On the first he called together all the poor of the town 
to the reading; and to be sure of their taking to the intellect- 
ual food furnished to them, he supplied them also with food of 
a more substantial nature. It is not hard to believe that under 
such circumstances the recitation was numerously attended, 
and the production itself met with unqualified praise. Cer- 
tainly no surer method could be taken to stop the mouth of 
adverse criticism than filling it with meat. On the second day 
he received all the instructors in the various departments, and 
scholars of greatest knowledge and reputation. On the third 
day the rest of the students were invited, with the soldiers of 
the town and many of the citizens. The whole affair, accord- 
ing to his statement, was noble and magnificent, and recalled 
the memory of the ancient time of the poets, when the world 
paid homage to its intellectual rulers as well as to its temporal 
ones. Nothing like it had ever taken place in England in his 
age; nor did history recall any such proceeding in the past. 

It was but a short time after the publication of the Topo- 
graphy of Ireland, that the History of its Conquest—the 
Expugnatio Hibernica—appeared. Of this, he does not speak, 
however, in his autobiography; and it may possibly be that 
he did not regard it as a work redounding to his credit. Cer- 
tainly in one of the prefaces to it, he gives incidentally a 
curious picture of the view that was taken during his time of 
literature in general, and in particular of historical writings. 
He seems to see the reader, he tells us, when he finds every- 
thing clear and simple, turning up the nose of derision, pro- 
truding the lip of contempt, and making that general disarrange- 
ment of his features which would be most highly representative 
of disgust; and finally giving still more visible expression to 
his mean opinion of the work by hurling the book away. It 
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was clearly regarded as something to an author's discredit that 
he should write anything easy of comprehension. Giraldus 
takes some pains to vindicate himself for having followed a 
course so derogatory. His history, he says, was intended for 
laymen, for princes that had received little education. It, 
therefor, had to be composed in a plain and perspicuous style. 
Indeed he did not stop with this apology for being intelligible. 
He daringly went so far as to claim that it was justifiable to 
use the words of the people when the acts of themselves and 
of their rulers were to be recounted. In fact as he became 
warm in the discussion of this matter, he assumed the offensive. 
In the case of all the subjects upon which he had written, he 
assures us, that abandoning and even spitting upon the hard 
and austere style of certain authors, he had labored with the 
greatest zeal to make what he said clear to the comprehension 
of all, free from doubtful meanings and involved constructions ; 
though he is careful to add that in the pursuit of this object 
he had not refrained from adding to the weight of matter the 
ornament of elegant expression. Yet it is plain that in spite of 
his courageous words he felt that in writing a treatise giving an 
account of the Irish expedition, he was derogating a little from 
the dignity of letters. In the dedication to Richard I., then 
Count of Poitou, he makes a half apology for having under- 
taken at all a work of this kind. He had been desired by 
friends to write the famous deeds of his time, which he had 
seen with his own eyes or learned from the mouths of trust- 
worthy witnesses. So at their request and for the sake of 
posterity he had determined to put into permanent form the 
account of their doings; though amid the duties and distrac- 
tion of court-life it was hard for him to find leisure to compose 
a work which he himself would have time to revise before it 
should fall into the hands of unseen and envious critics. The 
theme selected was, he admitted, narrow in extent, was dry in 
its nature ; it dealt with matters that did not belong to cultiva- 
tion and refinement. Still he could adorn it, barren as it 
was, with the graces of his style, and there was for writing it 
this compensation, that it furnished, as it were, a field of prac- 
tice upon which his unskilled pen could disport and make 
trial of itself. 
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This is not the only place where Giraldus throws light 
unconsciously upon the sentiment, prevalent in his time in 
regard to the subjects about which the highest class of minds 
could most worthily occupy themselves in writing. The view 
is so different from the modern one that it will bear further 
exemplification. In the preface to a later production—the 
Description of Wales, addressed to Stephen Langton, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,—he enumerates the historical or topo- 
graphical treatises he had previously written, and he remarks 
that those who had affection for him had remonstrated with 
him for spending his time and talents in the production of 
works that misemployed the one and brought no credit to the 
other. It is the same, they tell him, as if a great painter such 
as was Zeuxis, from whom the world waited in anxious 
expectation for the representation of some magnificent palace 
or temple, should put forth all the resources of his art to 
depict a mean hovel or some object contemptible in its very 
nature. When, therefore, so many illustrious objects existed 
worthy of his pen, what right had he to adorn with the flowers 
of rhetoric, and to celebrate with the charm of letters corners of 
the earth so remote as Ireland, and Wales, and Britain. Others 
attacked him on a different side. Great powers had been con- 
ferred upon him by the gift of the Creator. These should not 
be spent in treating of earthly objects, but should be directed 
exclusively to those loftier topics connected with the spiritual 
world. From God we have received our faculties; therefore to 
the celebration of him alone should these faculties be exclusively 
devoted, and not indirectly but directly. Giraldus did not deny 
the general truth contained in these remonstrances. But vain as 
he was, he was a good deal less of a fool than most of his con- 
temporaries who were men of letters; at least gleams of sense 
often lighted up his conduct, though they did not always give 
a remarkable illumination to his wcrds. He remembered that 
the fame of Troy, of Thebes, of Athens, and of Rome had been 
widely celebrated in history. He reflected that to their story 
it was not in his power to add anything, while he might be able 
to hand down to posterity the memory of events that were 
taking place in his time, might rescue noble deeds from the 
darkness of oblivion; above all he could counterbalance the 
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meanness of his subject by the majesty of his style. This he 
felt to be no worthless nor unpraiseworthy undertaking. He 
did not disguise from himself or his readers that these were 
topics which were far beneath his abilities. But he looked 
upon them as the exercise of his youth, by which his mind 
should first try its powers before venturing upon any more 
daring venture. And when these sparrow-flights, as it were, 
of composition should give him strength of wing and confi- 
dence in himself—which last to the modern reader seems hardly 
necessary for him to have waited for—then he would proceed 
to wing his way to that upper air of speculation in which 
reason swoons and faith alone can bear up the soul. His, then, 
should be the treasure of that science of sciences, of that science 
that alone deserves the name, the effluence of the divine, upon 
whom the other so-called sciences wait as handmaids, and the 
very prints of whose feet they with reverent hearts adore. 
Even more fortunately for himself than for posterity Giraldus 
thus came to the conclusion to compose works, which ordinary 
men could understand before devoting himself to the composi- 
tion of that most excellent treatise on that most sacred of 
sciences upon which be expected to rear a permanent name. 
Were it not for these works which he professed to hold in such 
slight estimation, it is pretty safe to say that his name would 
not even have attained to the position it now holds among the 
illustrious obscure. And it must be acknowledged that his 
qualifications for writing the history of the invasion of Ireland, 
or conquest as he called it, were of an exceptional character. 
He was contemporary with the events which he described. It 
was in 1169, when he was about one and twenty years old, that 
the first expedition set sail from Great Britain for Ireland. Its 
leader was his uncle Robert Fitz-Stephen, and among those 
who belonged to it were his own brother Robert de Barri, and 
his cousin Meiler Fitz-Henry. Besides these, many of those 
that were concerned in this and in later expeditions must have 
been intimate friends of his own, or at least acquaintances ; 
for the first levies for the Irish invasion were all raised in 
Wales. But in addition he had in abundance those qualities 
which make history readable. He was entirely one-sided in 
his opinions and prejudiced in his feelings, and whatever he 
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believed he believed so thoroughly that he could see little 
sense in any other view, and no sense at all in those holding it. 
The violence of his language was naturally proportioned to the 
strength of his faith. An impartial account of any event was 
one of the last things he troubled his head about. Whatever 
made for his own side, he accepted without hesitation ; what- 
ever went against it he denounced with the same unscrupulous- 
ness. The consequence is that one always knows precisely 
where to find him, and is never misled by that affectation of 
weighing evidence which in so many modern histories imparts 
dullness to the narrative without adding anything, when one 
carefully examines it, to our confidence in itsaccuracy. At any 
rate, the method of writing history followed by Giraldus, if 
not the most trustworthy, is certainly much the most interesting. 
The judicial mind is doubtless in its element in deciding the 
evidence for or against the truth of a given fact, or in settling 
the claims of rival statements to the throne of probability, to 
which in the end it often turns out that neither one of them is 
entitled. But it is apt to be tedious in narration; it does not 
often express itself entertainingly. Decisions of courts on 
the most exciting topics are rarely lively reading; while the 
speeches of counsel on the dullest not unfrequently are. 

Still, in spite of these natural advantages on the part of 
Giraldus, the account of the Irish invasion is not what might 
have been fairly expected. In fact it was never really com- 
pleted ; and some part of it, moreover, is devoted to a narration 
of things that never happened in Ireland, and to reports and 
speeches that were never made anywhere. Yet, imperfect as it 
is, it is the leading authority on the events that took place 
during the original invasion. Many of its statements must, 
however, be taken with a much larger number of the grains of 
allowance than the quantity we feel obliged to swallow with 
most so-called historical facts. He naturally saw to it that his 
relations should receive their due, and he omits no opportunity 
to expatiate upon the merits and services of his brother Robert 
and his cousin Meiler. In imitation of the classical writers he 
introduced the leaders on both sides as making speeches to 
their soldiers; and their orations contain frequent references to 
personages and events which, if genuine, would prove that these 
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barbarians had been studying for a sort of civil-service 
examination in history. They likewise abound in those 
swelling sentiments, to give vent to which on all occasions 
delighted the heart of Giraldus. That the Irish were 
uncivilized enough, he lets us know without perhaps intend- 
ing it. One suggestive incident is worth recounting. It 
was to reinstate Dermot McMurchard in his principality of 
Leinster that the expedition was originally undertaken. In 
one of the first battles in which the invaders were victorious, 
two hundred heads of the defeated and slain were cut off 
and laid at the feet of this chieftain. As he turned them 
over one by one and recognized who they were, he raised his 
hand on high and exultingly gave thanks to the Creator for his 
goodness. Not content with this act of piety he found on 
further examination the face of one whom he particularly 
hated. Lifting the head to his mouth by the hair and ears, he 
bit off the nose and lips with his teeth. After reading such an 
account as this, it is delicious to find a little further on this 
amiable prince represented as making a speech to his soldiers, 
in which he tells his troops that on their side they have 
humility to oppose to the pride of the enemy, right and justice 
to oppose to wrong, and mildness and moderation to oppose to 
arrogance and violence. 

Before either of the works on Ireland appeared, however, a 
series of events had taken place which appealed powerfully to 
the two feelings which exercised the most sway over the heart 
of Giraldus—bis desire for the glorification of the church and 
for the display of himself. Henry of England and Philip 
Augustus of France, had met at Gisors, in 1186, and pledged 
themselves to take the cross. The nobility of England fol- 
lowed in the wake of their master. To secure the codperation 
of the people of Wales also, the king sent Baldwin, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to that country in 1188, in order to 
preach the crusade. With him went Giraldus on this mission 
to persuade the inhabitants of his native land to volunteer in 
the war which had for its object the expulsion of the infidels 
from Palestine. It was on Ash Wednesday that the arch- 
bishop reached Radnor and began his work. Here our author 
himself took the vow to enter upon the crusade, and in this 
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was followed by his old antagonist, Peter de Laia, bishop of 
St. David’s. It was entirely in accordance with the fiery and im- 
pulsive nature of Giraldus that he should devote all his ener- 
gies to the effort of making the mission successful; and fortu- 
nately it was equally in accordance with his disposition to write 
a full account of it. This work, which he called Ji#nerarium 
Cambrie, is not only a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the country at that time; it gives incidentally a most vivid 
picture of the methods employed to raise recruits for the 
crusades, 

The party entered Wales, as has been implied, from Here- 
fordshire. They went first through the Southern counties, and 
after making their way to the North along the Western coast, 
turned eastward, crossed the Dee near Chester, and after pass- 
ing through Shropshire reached finally Hereford, the place 
from which they had set out. It was a hard journey; for 
their course led through some of the most difficult portions of 
that mountainous country; and in addition to the ruggedness 
' of the roads, if roads they could be called, their path lay fre- 
quently over foaming torrents and in the dangerous neighbor- 
hood of quicksands. The archbishop beguiled the tediousness 
of the journey by reading or having read to him every day the 
treatise on the Topography of Ireland, which its author pre- 
sented to him when the party arrived at Llanddewi, the resi- 
dence of the archdeacon of Brecknock. Everywhere they 
preached the duty of joining the expedition which was to set 
out in order to deliver Jerusalem which, after nearly a hundred 
years of Christian rule, had again fallen under the dominion of 

a non-Christian power. While Giraldus does not fail to let us 
know of the effect wrought by his own persuasive exhortations, 
it is simple justice to him to say that in the Itinerary he takes 
to himself no undue proportion of the credit for the success 
which attended the mission. He is always careful to let the 
archbishop have an equal share of the honors with the arch- 
deacon. One thing that struck him with astonishment— 
though it may not seem so surprising to us—was that addresses 
delivered in the Latin or the French tongue were apparently full 
as effective in stirring the multitude as those delivered in the 
language which the men of the country could understand. 
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But set speeches were only the occasion, not the cause of the 
breaking out of enthusiasm with which this great popular 
movement was welcomed. Multitudes of men meeting to- 
gether for a common object inflamed one another with a com- 
mon fanaticism. The moral pressure brought to bear upon all 
who could go was such as great monarchs, the most averse to 
the enterprise, like Philip Augustus of France, were not able 
to resist. Naturally, therefore, it was not likely to be with- 
stood by men inferiorin rank. Tears and entreaties were of little 
avail to dissuade the ardent and warlike from pledging them- 
selves to this holy cause; and Giraldus tells of garments cast 
aside and left behind in the hands of friends and relatives 
seeking to hold back the enthusiastic soldier of the cross from 
pressing forward to sign his name. It is very clear from the 
account given by our author that it was the women who in 
most cases sought to keep husbands or sons from joining 
the expedition ; an expedition, which the sure forecast of love, 
unaffected by appeals to religious obligation or military glory, 
saw would be profitless to all and fatal to most. It was they 
who were most successful in counteracting the influence of the 
exhortations to duty pronounced in the name and with all the 
authority of religion, and to the full as fascinating appeals to 
the prospect of distinction to be achieved in war. Instances of 
this are common. Rhys, the prince of South Wales, was in- 
tending to take the cross, but was prevented from carrying out 
his purpose by the entreaties of his wife. Giraldus tells us on 
one occasion when the party were journeying from Aberga- 
venny to Usk, a certain nobleman of that region named Arthe- 
nius, came to meet them, and apologized for his delay in not 
having presented himself sooner. He was asked if he pur- 
posed to take the cross: “ Such a thing,” he answered, “ ought 
not to be done without the advice of friends.” The archbishop 
saw at once the hidden danger, and went straight to the mark 
by appealing to his victim’s masculine vanity. “ You are then 
intending,” said he, “to take counsel with your wife.” The coun- 
tenance of the nobleman fell, and he replied in a shamefaced 
way that it was not meet when entering upon the work to be 
done by a man to ask the advice of a woman; and he suf- 
fered himself at once to be signed with the cross. If he 
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actually went on the expedition little doubt need be enter- 
tained that he had plenty of both leisure and reason to repent 
those few moments of masculine folly. 

But this conduct on the part of the female portion of the 
population evidently deepened the dislike which the stern sol- 
dier of the church felt for that perverse sex whose fascinations 
proved so often superior to the attractions of the gospel he 
preached. To his low opinion of them he had pretty uni- 
formly given vent, previously, on the slightest opportunity or 
provocation. This is, indeed, a sentiment which he shared 
with many of the clerical order both of his own and of later 
times; and curious illustrations of it crop out in all of his 
writings. Thus in his Topography of Ireland he comments in 
this wise upon a somewhat striking fact in natural history : 
“Tn nearly all kinds of living beings,” he remarks, “nature 
has made the male the stronger; but in these birds, (i. e. 
falcons), and in all others which live by prey, the boldness 
and strength of the female is greater.” From this he draws the 
inference that this sex in the human species also is far more 
disposed to violence and wickedness than the male. Philo- 
sophical observations of a nature akin to these enliven the 
pages of the Itinerary, and account very satisfactorily for the 
perversity of the conduct of the feminine multitude. It is 
nothing remarkable, he says in one place, that women should 
carry out into practice their habits of inborn iniquity; and he 
quotes liberally from sacred and profane writers to prove the 
natural depravity of the sex. Still these wayward creatures, 
who seem to have had more sense, individually, than the 
whole of the male population combined, could do but little 
against the enthusiasm awakened by this solemn procession 
moving through the wilds of Wales, which in its triumphal 
progress carried everything before it. By the time the mission 
was finished three thousand had volunteered. They were not 
always ideal soldiers of the church that were collected into 
this holy band. At Usk, Giraldus remarks with naive sim- 
plicity that a large number of the most notorious robbers and 
murderers living in that neighborhood were converted; and 
much to the surprise, and doubtless much more to the gratifi- 
eation of the spectators, took the sign of the cross. Yet, after 
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all, the entreaties of women and the invectives of Giraldus 
might have been spared, so far as concerns the particular expe- 
dition proposed by Henry IL That monarch never lived to 
carry out his intention of going to the Holy Land. In conse- 
quence of the delay that took place many were absolved from 
their vow of joining the crusading army; and among these 
was our author. But the Welsh mission did at least this good 
service, that it prompted Giraldus to write an account of it; 
and to it we are indebted in consequence for a life-like picture 
both of the country and of the times. 

The Itinerary of Wales was dedicated to Stephen Langton, 
who had succeeded Baldwin as archbishop of Canterbury. It 
was doubtless due to this fact that in this work Giraldus did not 
assume to himself all the credit for the success of the mission. 
He graciously allowed the head of the English church some little 
influence in bringing about the result for which they were both 
working. For any failure, however, to set forth in the Itine- 
rary the surpassing excellence of his own services he took care 
to make up amply in the autobiography. Here he lets us 
know distinctly how great was the effect produced by his per- 
sonal influence and eloquence. It was at Haverford, in the 
county of Pembroke, at a gathering of the clergy and laity, 
that he made his first speech. The archbishop of Canterbury 
had previously addressed the multitude; but to his urgent 
appeals to join the crusade few were found to respond. In sur- 
prise and sorrow he exclaimed: “O Lord, what a stiff-necked 
generation is this!” But the scene underwent an entire change 
as soon as the archdeazon of Brecknock had spoken. Giraldus 
informs us that on that occasion God had inspired him with so 
all-conquering a persuasiveness, so resistless an eloquence, that 
the very choicest representatives of the arms-bearing population 
hurried forward with eagerness to be signed with the sign of 
the cross. He divided his address into three parts; and the 
close of each he wound up with a powerful and impassioned 
appeal. Three perorations of this kind were too much for 
any audience to stand. So violent was the pressure to hasten 
and be enrolled among the soldiers of the church that the arch- 
bishop himself was scarcely able to keep off the crowd from 
his own person. A fever of enthusiasm had taken possession of 
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the multitude. Men wept under the intensé excitement. Often 
afterward did the archbishop declare that never on any one day 
had he seen so many tears shed as on this occasion at Haver- 
ford. Though Giraldus asserts that this was all the Lord’s 
doing, he likewise lets it plainly be inferred that the whole 
transaction was a particularly convincing evidence of the wis- 
dom displayed by the divine agency in selecting the instruments 
best adapted to accomplish its work. It is made clear by this, 
he remarks, that the Spirit gives its inspiration where it pleases 
and when it pleases; and he quotes with evident satisfaction an 
assertion of St. Jerome that the praises of the preacher are the 
tears of his auditors. It is to be added that these effective 
orations were all delivered in the French or the Latin tongue, 
neither of which languages few if any of the hearers could un- 
derstand. His excessive vanity does not allow Giraldus to see 
the inference as to the actual influence of the oratory that would 
naturally be drawn from such a fact; and he recounts with 
great gravity a speech made to his kinsman, Rhys, the prince 
of South Wales, by a certain John Spang, a professional fool. 
“You ought,” said the jester, “to be much in love with 
your relative, the archdeacon, because he has sent to-day a 
hundred or more of your people to the sepulchre of Christ; 
and I believe if he had spoken in the Welsh tongue not a sin- 
gle one of the whole multitude would have remained a subject 
of yours.” 

In numerous other places Giraldus does not suffer his 
modesty so to prevail over his love of the precise fact as to 
conceal from us the effect produced by his incomparably elegant 
addresses. Nor does he deny that the whole mission would 
' have failed of success if it had been obliged to depend upon 
the tame appeals of others instead of his own finished and 
fervent oratory. According to him the archbishop was so 
impressed by his transcendent abilities, that he had selected 
him as the one to write the account of the expedition which 
was to recover the Holy Land from the grasp of Saladin and 
the Saracens. It is certainly to be regretted that this plan was 
never carried out. A history of a crusade, as told by Giraldus, 











































in which he himself would have been almost certain to be the 
central figure about which kings and princes and minor per- 
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sonages resolved, would have been a contribution to litera- 
ture unique in its character and inexpressibly entertaining in 
its details. For Baldwin’s judgment our author naturally had 
a great respect. He tells us how the archbishop read and 
re-read the Topography of Ireland which had been presented to 
him on his first entrance into Wales. The spiritual lessons 
which had been drawn from the facts of natural history, 
were in particular the subjects of special praise and almost 
indeed of reverent admiration. Giraldus takes occasion to 
glance aside at his critics in commenting upon the singular 
modesty and discretion of his ecclesiastical superior. Nothing 
would Baldwin say either in praise or blame of the work until 
he finished the whole of it; for well he knew how often the 
beginning differs from the middle and the middle from the end. 
But having read it through his praises were poured forth in 
profusion. He enjoined upon its author that the gift of this 
matchless style granted him by the Creator, should not be 
buried in a napkin; that his time should never be wasted, but 
should be spent in study and in writing, whereby his name 
might be handed down to after ages. For himself, the arch- 
bishop said he would gladly cherish such marvellous elegance 
of expression, did he possess it, more than earthly riches which 
were sure to perish or worldly dignities that would soon pass 
away. ‘These, indeed, were vanity; whereas the works of our 
author were of the kind that never faded from the memory of 
man, but as time rolled on became dearer and more precious 
to the generations to come. It is in some such language as 
this that our author records the opinion of his superior, though 
his words are abbreviated. Indeed self-interest, to say nothing 
of inability, would be sufficient to prevent any wise man from 
undertaking the task of rendering literally into English any- 
thing reported by Giraldus in praise of himself. The most 
vigorous efforts of the translator would always seem tame and 


. spiritless when contrasted with the enthusiasm and glow which 


pervade the commendations to be found in the original. 

Let us return for a while from the autobiography to bibliog- 
raphy. The first edition of the Itinerary of Wales appeared, 
according to its latest editor, in the spring or summer of 1191; 
the second with numerous additions which have no particular 
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reference to the subject, about 1197; the third after ihe sum- 
mer of 1218. Among the writings of Giraldus this has conspic- 
uous claims to attention. It is far from being a perfect work 
looked at from the purely literary point of view; for in the 
editions after the first the author managed to lug in any 
quantity of matter that had no particular connection with the 
account of the progress through Wales. It was not to be 
expected, indeed, that Giraldus should ever surrender an oppor- 
tunity to adorn his narrative with a marvellous tale; and in 
particular, in the first of the two books of which this treatise is 
composed, we have the usual complement of monstrosities 
and miracles with which he was wont to regale his readers. 
He tells us of a spring running with milk; of a river flowing 
with wine; of fields suddenly ripening in the most obliging 
way, a month before the proper time, in order to supply the 
destitute with food; of a soldier, who not only went through 
the pains of labor, but gave birth to a calf; of unclean spirits 
infesting houses, throwing dirt on the occupants, cutting holes 
in their garments, and, worse than all, taunting the dwellers 
with the mean things of which they had been guilty. In 
particular he tells us of one demon in the shape of a red-haired 
young man, who gave his name as Simon. This one entered a 
mansion, dispossessed the steward, and proceeded to discharge 
the duties of the office himself, which he did in the most 
skillful manner. Indeed Giraldus gives such a glowing 
account of the conduct and management of the intruder, that 
one is disposed to sympathize with the spirit when he is turned 
away simply because he is discovered holding secret conversa- 
tions at night in the neighborhood of a mill and a pool of 
water; for one feels that he is far from being the first or the 
last red-haired but worthy young man who has been accus- 
tomed to spend the hours after dark in a similar way. 

But in spite of the marvellous tales which he inserted into 
his writings, this treatise was a most important one; and per- 
haps is surpassed in value only by another treatise which 
came out about 1194, treating of the Topography of Wales. 
This last work is remarkable for being free, comparatively 
speaking, from all extraneous matter. It is divided into two 
books, the first of which gives some account of the country 
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and of the character and virtues of the inhabitants, especially 
of their courage, their quickness of understanding, their gener- 
osity, and their devotion to the faith. But Giraldus was not 
one of those patriotic souls who loved his country and his 
countrymen so fervently that he could not see anything but 
their good qualities. In his own opinion he dwelt pretty near 
the serene summits of intellectual and moral elevation; and 
from these heights could look with a good deal of composure 
and critical skill upon the faults and follies of his fellow-beings, 
including his friends, who were painfully threading their way 
through the mazes of right and wrong on the plains below. 
If, therefore, he enlarged upon their virtues, he was equally 
eloquent upon their vices; and indeed, discusses his own 
people with that cosmopolitan impartiality which characterizes 
in so marked a degree the modern ideal citizen of the world. 
According to him the men of this nation were of the most 
fickle character. They were always ready to begin any new 
undertaking ; and on the other hand they were just as ready 
to abandon it after it had once been begun. Constant in noth- 
ing but their inconstancy, they were upon the whole more tena- 
cious in iniquity than in anything else. As they had no 
reverence for the truth, they did not pay the slightest deference 
to an oath. If anything could be gained by swearing to a lie, 
they were always ready to perjure themselves. No matter 
whether the cause was a civil or ecclesiastical one, each party 
was always prepared to swear to what was deemed expedient 
for its own side; and the only disgrace that could befall any 
one concerned in the transaction resulted not from the disposi- 
tion manifested to tell a lie, but from the lack of skill that 
suffered any one to be caught in telling it. In addition to 
their deceitfulness, they were the most inveterate robbers im- 
aginable. Every method of violating the eighth commandment, 
from petty thieving to grand larceny, was familiar to them ; 
and they were equally impartial in exhibiting their accomplish- 
ments in this line not only upon strangers and enemies but 
likewise upon their personal friends. In battle at the first 
charge they were terrible in their impetuosity, their cries, 
and their appearance ; but if the onset failed, they were easily 
thrown into disorder; and once really worsted they had no 
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resource but the most disgraceful flight. This, however, was 
attended by the advantage that they were thus enabled to live 
to fight another day ; and accordingly, undiscouraged by past 
failures, they were always ready for new enterprises ; and as a 
result of this characteristic, while they were easily conquered 
in battle, they were with difficulty conquered in war. Seldom, 
indeed, have the military qualities of the Celtic races been 
described more accurately and impartially than by this church- 
man of the twelfth century who had devoted himself to scho- 
lastic studies. But there are plenty of passages scattered 
through the volumes on both Ireland and Wales which give 
the reader a high idea of the justness of the views of Giraldus 
whenever he comes to speak of the method of dealing with 
turbulent and discontented populations. His administrative 
qualities, so far as they find expression in his writings, must 
have been of a high order. Had he been placed in a position 
of responsibility, he might have acted the part of a politician ; 
but the views to which he gives utterance are almost invariably 
' the views of a statesman. 

Our author, who noticed everything and introduced every- 
thing, whether related to his subject or not, in both of the 
treatises on Wales, calls attention to the close resemblance 
existing between words of different languages, especially 
between the Latin, the Greek, and the Welsh. The similarities 
in the two last he can account for easily. Though Giraldus 
speaks contemptuously of the fabulous history of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, yet he was clearly a full believer in the Trojan 
descent of the Britons, and that part of the story which repre- 
sents the ancestors of the latter people as having been long 
resident in Greece was not doubted by him in the slightest. 
As their forefathers had dwelt in that country so long, it was 
not unnatural that they should have picked up many Greek 
words. But it was by no means to these two tongues that our 
author confined his observations. He traces the word salt 
through the Greek, Welsh, Irish, Latin, French, English, and 
what he calls the Teutonic language, which seems here to mean 
the Low-Dutch. It is apparently on the strength of one or two 
statements of this kind that Mr. Freeman calls Giraldus “the 
father of comparative philology.”* If this be the reason, no 
* Contemporary Review, September, 1878, p. 216. 
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one ever founded a new science with more ease. But it is pos- 
sible there may be another explanation for giving him this 
title, which will, at any rate prevent the work of Bopp from 
being entirely anticipated, even if the laurels of that scholar are 
to be stripped from his brow. There may be a better reason 
for ascribing to our author the paternity of the science of com- 
parative philology than the fact that he found that the word 
denoting salt bore a close resemblance in half-a-dozen different 
languages. This is the manly stand which he took in regard to 
the name that belonged by right to his native country. Men 
persisted in calling it Wales; whereas its real and only proper 
designation was Cambria. On this point Giraldus was very 
earnest. He recurred to it again and again. In his eyes he 
who styled Cambria Wales was but little better than one of the 
wicked; though there is no evidence that such a one was to 
him so completely enveloped by that atmosphere of depravity 
which clothes as a garment the ignorant, the stupid, and the 
iniquitous who still speak of the oldest form of our language 
as Anglo-Saxon. 

It is not to be supposed that while writing these treatises 
Giraldus was resting from other occupations. He continued 
to be employed in public affairs, and it is by no means improb- 
able that his advice and assistance were both needed and 
sought in dealing with the unquiet and refractory population of 
Wales. According to his own account he refused two bish- 
oprics in his native country, which fell vacant, that of Bangor 
and that of Llandaff. We may suspect, however, that the 
offers if seriously made were not pressed upon him with the 
most irresistible urgency. Four in all, of such offers, he tells 
us, he had now refused ; two in Ireland and two in Wales: for 
as he assures us, striving for nothing of that kind, he had with 
a serene and lofty mind scornfully trodden under foot every 
proposal of that nature ; for at that time he neither desired nor 
sought for anything further. To his studies his whole heart 
was given; and though a follower of the court he nevertheless 
found leisure to write histories. His labors did not cease with 
the hours of the day; for at night he was poring over his 
books and preparing his works by the light of the lamp. Still 
for some cause he was not altogether satisfied ; and the reasons 
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which he gives are not in absolute harmony with that love of 
calm and undisturbed study which he asserts to have been then 
the ruling feeling of his life. For it, to be sure, he left the 
court; but he gives as the considerations which induced him 
to leave it, that all hopes from it were at an end; that its 
promises were kept to the ear only; that no promotions took 
place in it according to merit. It seems, in fact, that like many 
who start out with the idea of leading their lives in accordance 
with the theory that virtue is its own reward, he had come in 
process of time to be dissatisfied with the wages he was to 
receive. At any rate, for the reasons given above, he tells us 
in his own grand style that he determined to quit the court, to 
abandon the tumult of its stormy seas, to retire within himself, 
and to seek the seclusion of the schools as a secure and tran- 
quil haven for his tempest-tossed soul. He could not go to 
Paris because war was then going on between Richard and 
Philip Augustus ; so to Lincoln he betook himself, where the 
famous scholar, William de Monte, was teaching theological 
science. There he remained for several years pursuing his 
studies. 

But as Giraldus pathetically and parenthetically remarks, 
nothing upon earth is stable, nothing in the world immutable, 
nothing in life invariable. No amount of scholastic theology, 
no investigation of points of spiritual casuistry could ever 
smother the fire in his nature which was ever ready to burst 
forth into flame. In 1198, Peter de Laia, bishop of St. David's 
died. From this point began a controversy which made the 
next few years of our author's life anything but tranquil and 
studious ones ; though with his constitutional enjoyment of a 
quarrel it is not impossible that those years were as happy in 
their way as any he spent. 

The story is a long one to tell, and it is told very fully in 
another work ; but the autobiography breaks off almost as soon 
as it is begun. The essential part of it is that Giraldus was 
elected to the vacant see by the canons of St. David's, and 
yielding either to the persuasions of others or to the prompt- 
ings of his own vanity determined to insist upon its metropoli- 
tan rights, and securethe recognition of these from the pope. 
By this course of conduct he necessarily placed himself in open 
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hostility to both the court and the church of England. To Rome 
he journeyed in 1199, in order to prove the independence of 
St. David’s to the head of the Christian world, and to receive 
directly from him the investiture. Innocent IIL, the greatest 
of the successors of St. Peter, was at that time in the second 
year of his pontificate. To him Giraldus presented six of his 
books, accompanying the gift with a play upon words, for 
which English furnishes no precise equivalent, to the effect that 
while others made their offerings in the form of ibras, he made 
his in the form of libros. The pope was, as is well known, a 
learned man and a lover of literature; and Giraldus is careful 
to let us know how profoundly he was impressed with the 
value of the gift. The books he kept constantly by his bed 
for about a month, and was never weary of pointing out to the 
éardinals, who came to see him, the elegance of the style found 
in them and the excellence of the matter. The competition for 
their possession was naturally great. To five different card- 
inals the pope presented five of these books at their earnest 
entreaty. But there was one, the work entitled Gemma 
Sacerdotalis that he fancied most of all; and this he could not 
be persuaded to give up. In the meanwhile a letter came to 
Rome from Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, the determined 
enemy of Giraldus, giving to Innocent the view of the contro- 
versy held by the English court and church. 


In the very middle of a sentence in this letter the autobiog- 
raphy abruptly breaks off. Whatever else was written has 
been lost, to all appearance irrecoverably. The details of the 
great controversy for the restoration of the rights and privileges 
of St. David’s, into which Giraldus plunged with bis whole 
heart, which took up several years of his life, which involved 
him in troubles and difficulties without end, and which resulted 
at last in failure, all these are told, as has been said, in another 
of his works. The story is a most curious and even fascinating 
one that he relates of his trials, his adventures, his escapes, 
his perils by land and by sea, in pursuit of this phantom 
which always eluded his grasp; but to recount it lies outside 
of the province of these papers. The result of it gave a death- 
blow to any hopes he may have had of further ecclesiastical 
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advancement; and after this he fades from our sight. He was 
the writer of many other works besides those which have been 
mentioned, all marked by the peculiarities of a personal vanity 
always entertaining, of constant quotation from himself, and of 
excessive credulity. In this last respect it was possible for 
him to have been worse. He believed everything ; he might 
have believed nothing. As has been intimated, he repeats 
again and again what he has himself said elsewhere. But he 
has one advantage over most writers of this kind, that he 
repeats himself in precisely the same words, so that the con- 
scientious student is saved the necessity of going through 
twice what is essentially the same thing in order to be abso- 
lutely certain that he has not been bored with it once. But 
after the settlement of the controversy with the archbishop of 
Canterbury we hear but little more of him, though he seems 
to have lived on nearly twenty years. In the period which 
intervened between the close of his struggle for St. David’s and 
the time of his death, he doubtless had many bitter quarrels 
and controversies which, however trivial in themselves, were 
important enough in his own eyes; but the record of them, if 
such there were, has followed the fate which has fallen upon 
the memory of the brave men who lived before Agamemnon. 
He appears to have died somewhere in the neighborhood of 
1220. Let us hope he found that rest in the grave which 
was denied him upon earth ; that in the life beyond, that peace 
was furnished him in abundance, which it was rarely his 
fortune to have in what we know of his life here. 
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Articte V.— THOUGHTS ON CONGREGATION ALISM— 
ITS PAST AND ITS FUTURE. 


I. 


Some thirteen years ago, the writer was conducted through 
the grounds and buildings of the University of Oxford by a 
courteous Christian gentleman, who was at once a fellow, a 
professor, and the incumbent of a parish ;—of course of the 
Church of England. Just as we were parting, after several 
hours of free and pleasant intercourse, he turned to me with 
the suggestive remark, “I have not yet learned to which branch 
of the Church of Christ you belong.” The phraseology sounded 
very strangely amid the cloisters of Oxford. In an American 
ecclesiastic of a certain type it would have excited a shudder of 
more than surprise. In the writer the question awakened the 
desire to utter a gracious response. The response came io his 
lips and was uttered almost without reflection, although it was 
suggested by the associations of the place: ‘‘To the Congrega- 
tionalist, which you know is the mother church of New Eng- 
land.” He need not explain why he was led thus to qualify 
the simple information which was sought. Doubtless he meant 
to claim that a church which was the mother church of such a 
country as New England, deserved some of the respect and 
honor which as an Englishman and a Fellow and Professor in 
Oxford he naturally felt for his own mother church at home. 

The thought which so suddenly found expression on the lips 
has often returned to the memory and suggested ample material 
for reflection. We have not cared to ask or to answer the ques- 
tion whether a Congregationa! Church can in verbal consistency 
be the mother church of any other than the local or separate 
churches which grow up by its side; nor whether Congrega- 
tionalism can be called a church at all in the strictest propriety 
of speech, nor whether Congregationalism is or is not a denom- 
ination or a sect. It is enough for us to know that it is 
now 250 years since the first Congregational Church was 
organized in Massachusetts and Connecticut, that this was the 
first Christian Church established within these limits, that for 
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more than a century, no other churches existed than Congrega- 
tional churches, that these churches have covered all this terri- 
tory and still possess it in weakness and strength, living in a good 
degree of confidence and sympathy with one another, and what 
is perbaps more remarkable in the history of Christendom, in 
Christian charity and friendliness towards all the churches called 
by other names, which have been planted on the same soil. 
For a century at least, these churches were responsible for the 
faith and morals, for the manners and the culture, for the legisla- 
tion and the spirit of these commonwealths, and they are still 
active and potent in maintaining and moulding the same. They 
are conspicuous in their history because they took possession of 
their population at the beginning, and held exclusive possession 
here so long, and during the early and formative period of their 
life, and because their hold of so large a portion of its inhabitants 
is rooted in the traditions of seven or eight generations. 

It has seemed to us that a brief review of the influence of 
Congregationalism as the mother church of New England under 
a few heads of inquiry might suggest some lessons of admoni- 
tion and encouragement. It is in no spirit of indiscriminate 
eulogy that we write. We have had enough of laudation of 
the good old times, if this laudation is used, as is most com- 
monly the case, to set forth in indiscriminate and unjust depre- 
ciation the defects of the times in which we live. It is far 
wiser for us, and we shall be far more likely intelligently to 
appreciate the blessings of the present which we have inherited 
from the past, if we are willing to be admonished by the errors 
and defects of the past in such a way as to provide for a better 
church and a better Christian life in the future. These errors 
and defects may appear to be more numerous than the indis- 
criminate admirers of the past, and the critical maligners of the 
present will be pleased to acknowledge, and yet for this very 
reason this review may be the more needful. Should the review 
be critical it will not be discouraging for the future. The dis- 
cussion may be of use if it shall deepen the conviction that the 
same formative influences which Congregationalism has exer- 
cised in the past are needed at the present, and that Congrega- 
tionalism as a system and spirit of church and Christian belief 
and life, is as capable of usefulness in the future as it has 
proved itself in the past. 
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The first peculiarity in Congregationalism which we notice in 
tts theory of the origination of the visible church. This is briefly 
that any number of Christian believers can become a church 
by uniting themselves as an organized community in a common 
profession of faith to a common Christian life. It was a new 
and unheard of thing when in the days of Elizabeth this was 
broached as the true theory of the possible origination of a 
Christain Church, and when it was put into practice by a few 
fearless men at the hazard of their lives. They were regarded 
by the courts of law as offenders against the Queen’s Supremacy, 
and the majesty of the State, and in the tribunals of the 
church, as offenders against Christ in the person of bis priestly 
representatives. It never had been thought or heard of that a 
company of laymen could by any possible method originate a 
church. Such a society could never in the opinion of all the 
centuries since the first, be no more than a secular association, 
profane and abhorrent in the eyes of all good Christians, for 
the audacious pretensions which it asserted, its officers being 
guilty of the sin of Korah and Abiah and its sacraments being 
strange fire before the Lord. 

Not only was the society with its officers and sacraments 
counted profane, but the solemn ties which attended its organi- 
zation incurred the hazard of being despised as trivial and ludi- 
crous. Even at the present time, with our corrected associa- 
tions, when we read in the beginning of some old church book 
in Connecticut or Massachusetts—how six or eight hard-headed 
men and a few plain women—after fasting and prayer, first 
satisfied one another of their soundness in the faith and their 
inward experience of a work of grace, and then covenanted with 
one another to live a Christian life, we are almost tempted 
to smile at their narrow self-conceit. Perhaps we are repelled 
by what seems a contemptuous forgetfulness of the fellowship 
of believing souls with whom they had worshiped in the parish 
church at home, and walked to the house of God in company, 
and of the baptism with which they had been baptized, and the 
table of the Lord at which they had supped, and the minister 
who had united them in marriage. But when we call to mind, 
on the other hand, that many of these men had suffered in 
their own persons the logical consequents of the theory that 
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the visible church can originate only with Bishop or Presby- 
tery, their careful and precise punctiliousness rises to the sub- 
limity which pertains to the assertion of any new and living 
principle in the kingdom of God. The territory of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut is forever memorable as the scene where this 
principle was first extensively applied in the formation of those 
few feeble churches, which with the growth of the population 
were planted in every town till they filled the whole land. 

We hardly need add that the churches formed on this theory 
were competent to provide themselves with their needful officers. 
A society can scarcely be said to exist till it is furnished with 
organs, and if a company of faithful men could constitute them- 
selves into a church, they must logically be competent to give 
official authority to teachers or rulers. Here again we regard as 
almost trivial the pertinacity with which the founders of the 
first churches insisted on setting apart their own Pastors and 
Elders, and, perhaps, read the humble story with feelings of 
unfeigned ecclesiastical contempt. But it signified very much 
to those who had been taught by the branding iron and the 
pillory, by the axe and the faggott, to what strange abuses 
priestly prerogative could be applied, and who had learned in 
the New Testament how modestly even inspired apostles 
asserted official authority. We cannot but recall the significant 
words of the greatest of these Apostles, ‘“ Not for that we have 
dominion over your faith but are helpers of your joy, for by 
faith ye stand.” We remember that in the transactions of this 
kind the memorable prophecy began emphatically to be ful- 
filled, the prophecy so long delayed and so hard to be un- 
derstood, “‘ The hour cometh and now is when the true worship- 
ers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth.” Surely these 
daring yet humble men did not claim too high a place for their 
church or claim too lofty positions for themselves, when, as 
they solemnly laid the foundations of these mother churches, 
they remembered the words: “Ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people.” 

Churches formed after this fashion and organized out of their 
own inner life, must of necessity be independent of one another's 
authority; not independent of sympathy or counsel, or re- 
proof or final protest of non-communion, but holding within 
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themselves the power to fall back on their own intrinsic right 
to be, and, if need be, to exercise from and within themselves 
all the functions of organic life. How much this principle has 
been worth in cases of extreme necessity, the reader of the his- 
tory of priestly domination and organized ecclesiasticism is only 
too well aware. When the doctrine was new it was strange ; now 
it has been made living and real by being translated into action, 
and been exemplified by the hundreds of churches which have 
made New England bloom as the garden of God, it has been 
accepted by other churches that hardly dream of the source from 
which it came or the process by which it became their own. 
The thirty-nine articles spake more wisely than its writers 
knew when they declared “ that the visible church of Christ is 
a congregation of faithful men in which the pure Word of 
God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered accord- 
ing to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things that of necessity 
are requisite to the same.” 

Were parochial Episcopacy to be a realized dream, and with 
its trinal ministry of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons to take 
the place of the Diocesan, then would Bishops acknowledge 
Fellow Bishops only in the way of courtesy and Christian 
deference, and claim for their organized flocks the complete 
Independency which the New England churches first exempli- 
fied on a large scale—and none the less but the more should 
they assume to be the lineal recipients of Apostolic authority. 
A Congregational Association of Pastors on a Home Missionary 
field, is a very loosely compacted society when viewed from the 
high standpoint of an interlocked and interlaced Presbyterial 
or Synodal organization, but ecclesiastically regarded, it is 
knit by precisely the same bonds which unites any confederacy 
of Diocesan Bishops. A Diocese is simply larger in territory 
than a Congregational parish. It is in theory as independent, 
and in cases of necessity might assert its right to act for itself. 
A House of Bishops is for many reasons a very stately and im- 
posing spiritual edifice, but ecclesiastically regarded it has no 
other bonds than those which unite an Association of Pastors of 
neighboring Congregational churches. The confederate strength 
of both churches and Bishops in each case is derived from the 
capacity of each to act by itself. This theoretic Independence of 
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any branch of the Christian church is a truth which has cost 

centuries of suffering to work out as a theory, and to embody in 
practice. There are many who scarcely know that it has been 
wrought for them at all. Many an ecclesiastical organization 
which, after many struggles, now rejoices in it as its joy and 
defence, will be disposed to say, “ With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom.” The churches of New England as they look 
back on their own history, may certainly say with truth and 
thankfulness, “ But we were free born.” 

We do not urge in honor of the Congregationalism of New 
England that it gave power and effect to the democratic princi- 
ple, and lent it the sanction of Christ’s authority. To assert 
this of it would, in the judgment of many, be to condemn it, 
especially in these days when democracy in the church is 
not in the highest favor, and when faith in spiritual resources 
seems to be growing weak, and deference to ecclesiasticism 
runs every where so rankly to seed. For the decay of faith 
and reverence in our American church life, Congregationalism 
is also very largely held to be responsible, and not a few who 
find themselves within its pale are half disposed to renounce it, 
or are seeking in some way to rear new buttresses against its 
tottering walls even if they must construct them by digging 
up the great stones which were laid as the foundations of the 
buildiag. To allay the fears of such and to save the honor of 
the system, it is worth while to notice that Congregationalism 
most reverently recognized the authority of the church and its 
officers, and attached the highest importance to church organi- 
zation and church life. The Congregationalist disdained to ask 
leave of Bishop or Presbytery, when he would originate a 
church, but when the church was once organized he acknowl- 
edged it to be the dwelling-place of the Comforter and the ora- 
cle of Christ. He claimed, indeed, for this church the right to 
ordain its own Pastor and teacher, but the moment these were 
set apart, he recognized them as the ambassadors of Christ, to 
whom the most heartfelt reverence was due. We should also 
remember that the government of the church was at first very 
far from pure democracy. A modern church meeting of 
minors and female voters has scanty likeness to the pattern 
charches which were organized by the first Congregationalists. 
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The local Presbytery or board of ruling Elders, was an essential 
element in the original model, and to this was committed the 
duty of first initiating and sanctioning every measure before it 
was referred to the brotherhood. The church in its capacity to 
come into being was indeed untrammeled by any other society 
or officer, and was responsible only to Christ, but in the act of 
coming into existence it furnished itself with all the organs that 
were essential to its life A human body could almost as 
easily be conceived to exist and perform the functions essential 
to its life and growth, as a church could exist without its Pastor 
and Elder. To the Pastor and Elder were accorded all the 
deference and honor which their offices required, and so it hap- 
pened that those who were the boldest and the fiercest against 
every kind of priestly domination or external dictation, were the 
most reverent in demeanor and in feeling towards their own 
magistracy in church and state. Similarly, its sacraments 
needed no priestly consecration, if by priest was meant one 
ordained by another priest, for the baptismal water and sacra- 
mental bread were hallowed by the spirit that moved the broth- 
erhood to set apart one truly called of the Master to minister in 
these simple but sacred Christian rites. But to the eyes of the 
original Congregationalist not Moses as he descended from the 
mount could shine with a brighter luster than the Pastor of his 
own choice, as he ministered at the altar which had been con- 
secrated by the faith and prayers of the flock which had been 
organized in the name of Christ. The discipline of the church 
also bespake its authority, and the boldness with which this 
was enforced and the deference with which it was received, 
attested the reality and earnestness of its church life as con- 
trasted with that individualism now current which neither cares 
for the communion of the saints nor suffers for the want of it, 
Whatever may be true of Congregationalism in these days, it 
was eminently untrue of it in its first days, that it was individ- 
ual or isolated in its spirit or theory. It should ever be remem- 
bered to the honor of our fathers, that it was not primarily for 
their individual salvation that they came into the wilderness 
that each might build a hermitage for himself, but it was to 
make real an ideal of the Christian church which would make 
it a tabernacle in which God might deign to dwell with men. 
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The individual church when organized was complete in 
itself, taking its right to be from its Master, and developing 
from within itself its officers. But it did not thereby cut itself 
off from other churches. is relation to these churches was that 
of Christian fellowship, under which it might give and receive 
every benefit which such fellowship would involve, and yet 
retain its churchly independence. The bonds of this fellow- 
ship might be woven of as many strands and drawn as tightly 
as the sympathy and needs of either should make agreeable or 
needful. They never could be wholly relaxed or broken as 
long as the neighbor church in the nearest settlement or the 
remotest church on the other side of the globe could need or 
share either counsel or sympathy. This followship, according 
to the original theory, might even be organized into a Synod or 
Council, provided the independence of the local church were not 
threatened or interfered with, or it might be maintained by 
arrangements less formal and permanent. In either case the 
relation existed, and its duties were acknowledged. Hence it 
came to pass, that these churches though independent in theory 
and self-originated in fact cherished for one another the 
warmest and tenderest love, bore one another’s burdens, and 
rejoiced in each other’s joy. They grew into an organization of 
Christian sympathy, and were trained into those habits of univer- 
sal Christian love and sacrifice, that taught them to embrace in 
their prayers and their cares, all Christian churches of whatever 
name, and to pray with earnest supplication for all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. We are not disposed to 
justify all the principles or the measures of the founders of these 
churches is respect to fellowship. We do not contend that their 
theory of the independence of the local church did not carry 
them to illogical and unpractical extremes, but we insist that 
they never from the first to the present time have failed to 
recognize all the obligations of the closest fellowship with one 
another. How else can we explain that traditionary spirit in 
their descendants, that brings upon them daily the care of all 
the churches that are included in the visible kingdom of 
God? The needs of united action for the provision of the minis- 
try, for the assertion and defence of the common faith, and for 
united action in propagating the gospel, have greatly modified 
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their original theory of the independence of the separate church 
and the limitation of the ministerial office to pastors in office. 
But this only shows that the duty and privilege of fellowship 
was recognized from the first, even when it was not fully formu- 
Jated into a consistent and working theory. These changes 
bring no dishonor to our mother church. Every one of them 
is a sign of progress. A church whose theory does not admit 
of growth and change is doomed to decrepitude and paralysis. 
It is not the least of the excellencies of our system that it can 
change with time, and need not be outgrown in the progress of 
time. That it has neither been outgrown nor overgrown will 
be more strikingly manifest as we proceed. 

Let us next look at this self-constituted and self-governed 
church in its relations to those other social institutions which 
are essential to human well being, viz: the State, the Town, the 
School, and the Family. It is its glory to have recognized them 
all, as having been ordained of God as truly as the church. 
It is the glory of Congregationalism to have recognized them 
as in some sense codrdinate with the church itself, and having 
in themselves independent authority. That is a very ignorant 
and unjust conception of the Congregationalism of New Eng- 
land which thinks or talks of it as recognizing men as individ- 
uals, except in their relations to the church. Congregationalism 
never could have been the mother church of New England on 
such a theory. It was emphatically through the family, the 
school, and the State, that its special energies have been exerted, 
and it was able to exercise this energy because of the distinct- 
ness with which it recognized all these institutions as permanent 
conditions of the prosperity and well-being of the church and 
of man, and also because it recognized as distinctly that in 
order to serve the church they must in some sort have an inde- 
pendent life. To study any system of church polity without 
considering its relations to these institutions were to fail to 
understand it. Were we to overlook these relations, we should 
do scant justice to what was a distinguishing feature in the 
mother church of New England. This church made New Eng- 
land to be what it was and is, not simply as it acted directly 
on the individuals within and without its pale, but as it reached 
them through those institutions by which man is a political 
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and social being, that is, by which man is man. They were all 
recognized from the beginning. As each of these institutions 
was developed into an independent life, its separate rights were 
acknowledged by the church, aad the church recognized the 
claims of each to an organization separate and distinct from 
itself. First of all, the jealous scrupulousness with which the 
New Englander, insisted on the independence of the self-origin- 
ated church, compelled him to distinguish it as sharply and 
strongly from the State. He could not avoid doing this, so 
long as the State to which he acknowledged allegiance insisted 
that his church was a treasonable society, and that the assertion 
of its right to be was a political heresy as well as a deadly sin. 
When the necessities of his colonial life forced him to origin- 
ate a quasi political society, under the privileges of royal patent 
or charter, he was careful not to entrust the regulation of the 
church to its authority. While he demanded from this incho- 
ate State protection and support for the church as the ark of 
the Lord, which and which alone could bring a blessing to its 
own interests, he forbade the State in the name of the Lord 
from reaching forth its hand in officious interference to steady 
or defend it. It is true that for a while the church practically 
controlled the State, but it is also true that the original theory 
of the relations of the two provided for their final separation. 
The Reverend Thomas Hooker and John Davenport were both 
law-givers and prophets to the magistrates of the infant colonies 
of Hartford and New Haven, but at the same time they recog- 
nized that a separate and independent sphere of judgment and 
action belonged to these magistrates with which as spiritual 
leaders they might not intermeddle. For the first century of 
the existence of these New England churches, the condition of 
the churches occupied a large share of the time and atteution of 
the Colonial Courts, but it was not because these bodies pre- 
sumed to possess or exercise ecclesiastical authority as such, 
but because of the conviction that a State could not pros- 
per in which the churches did not enjoy peace and pros- 
perity. It was on this theory that the State supported religion 
by taxation, giving the preference to the Congregational 
churches in both Massachusetts and Connecticut, for nearly two 
centuries. But when the conviction was reached that the 
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churches were none the better, or the State would be greatly 
the worse by its continuing to provide for their pecuniary 
support, this sustenance was withdrawn. But the doctrine was 
never renounced, and it never can be until Atheism becomes 
the practical creed of a community, that the State is bound to 
render protection and friendly countenance to every organ- 
ized association for Christian worship. We do not deny that 
serious evils grew out of the connection of the church and 
the State, even in the guarded and limited form in which in 
New England it was held as a theory or administered in fact. 
We are well aware that the struggles which led to its dissolu- 
tion reacted with serious and permanent evil consequences 
upon many of the churches of the so-called standing order. 
Not a few of these churches and parishes suffer to this day 
from the manifold roots of bitterness, which were the growths of 
this bitter and protracted politico-religious controversy. But 
on the other hand it is true that it is worth not a little to live 
on a soil, upon which at one time, all the population acknowl- 
edged in its inmost convictions that the Christian church with 
its living truths and its sacred worship was the chief interest 
for which man can live or die, and over whose returning 
Sabbaths nature brooded with a stillness so complete that the 
bells from valley to hill-top, could almost hear one another 
calling the people to worship. The convictions which moulded 
and sustained these communities are not yet wholly rooted out, 
and so long as they continue to influence our individual or 
social life, they bring with them an advantage and an oppor- 
tunity which the present generation should not lightly disesteem. 

The political organization with which the individual church 
had the nearest concern was the Town, and the town was at 
first usually identical with the parish. We omit altogether 
the political relationship of the self-governed church to the 
democratic town meeting which grew out of it, and of which 
DeTocqueville has made so much, and confine ourselves to the 
existence and functions of the town in its special relations to 
the church, or when acting as a parish or society. In the old 
times the parish of necessity included every family, as bound 
by law to contribute to the support of the church and as desir- 
ing and expecting to share in the spiritual blessings which the 
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church could impart. The propriety of attaching to the church 
such an appendage as a parish is questioned by those Congre- 
gational doctrinaires who argue that in theory it can only be a 
burden and a curse, and that in practice it has wrought manifold 
evils and only evils. The fathers thought very differently. 
They were so far from desiring that any individual or family 
should escape from parochial relations, that they would not 
allow them to do so if they desired it. They assumed, as- 
serted, and enforced the doctrine that every member of the 
community owed it as a duty to the State to be a member 
and supporter of some parish. The majority willingly con- 
sented to the obligation, chiefly because they thereby brought 
themselves within the reach of Christian privileges and in a 
sense confessed their faith in Christian truth and their desire 
for the blessings of the gospel. Every man who asked to be 
admitted as a member of the parish did by that act bring bim- 
self into a special connection with the kingdom of God, hoping 
and expecting thereby in due time to receive the fullness of its 
blessings in the present life and the life to come. In the earlier 
times every citizen who came to man’s estate who had not 
denied the faith would do this as a matter of course. These 
traditions and feelings have not yet ceased to exert their 
influence. They once bound the entire community to the 
house of worship and its pastor by a net-work which was the 
stronger because unfelt. In a sense they held every family 
to Christian privileges and Christian hopes. Many of these 
hallowed social ties are now broken. Many households in the 
lurking places of the villages, in the secluded vallies, or on the 
rugged hill-sides, are practically unchristian so far as their 
attendance upon Christian worship would indicate. Many 
more as they remove from the country into the city or village 
are content to wander for a while from one church to another 
and soon to neglect all church attendance, and finally to relapse 
into a self-satisfied heathenism. The new-fashioned Congre- 
gational pastor, by a rigid but most unapostolical application 
of the theory that his church is only a voluntary society, and 
that his parish is limited to his pew-holders, fortified with a 
squeamish delicacy about proselyting and the rights of con- 
science, or yielding to a most unchristian torpor and indolence, 
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leaves these heathen alone, or conceives his duty and that of 
his flock to be discharged when the house of worship has been 
opened and a few free seats have been provided, and the bell 
rings out its weekly proclamation that “the happy gates of 
gospel grace stand open”—for an hour. It is difficult to say 
what should be done in city or numerous village to repair the 
loss that has come of the neglects and sectarian strifes of other 
days. It is certain that in the country, where every man 
knows his neighbor and where the traditions of the past linger 
with more or less of living force, the pastor of the church that 
took possession and has held possession of the soil and its inhab- 
itants should be foremost in his zeal to arrest the growth of 
this heathenism which begins with the dry rot of stupid 
Atheism and so swiftly and so often breaks out in some malig- 
nant ulcer of horrid crime. 

The school, like the town and the commonwealth, was also 
recognized by our mother church as an institution essential to 
its own well-being, and yet as having the right to a separate 
and independent existence. It is very significant and eminently 
worthy of notice that while it is true on the one hand that 
Congregationalism made no provision and contemplated no 
possibility for any other form of polity than its own, it never 
set up anything like a parochial school, nor did it make the 
school dependent on the church. The church in New England 
was in the anticipations of its friends always to be Congrega- 
tional, No one dreamed in the first century that any other 
church could possibly live upon the New England soil. And yet 
the school was managed from the first not by the church but 
by the Town and the State. Public education both elementary 
and university was deemed an essential of Christian civilization, 
and for that reason the provision of its appliances for all was 
regarded as a Christian and an ecclesiastical duty. The pastor 
of the church was recognized as qualified by his own education 
and his official character to be one of the guardians of these 
interests. In those communities which were undivided by 
denominational strife he was accustomed to use the school as 
the place in which to catechise the children of his flock, inas- 
much as all the school children in such cases belonged to his 
flock. In later times when a child belonged to an Episcopal or 
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Wesleyan family, the Church was substituted for the Westmin- 
ster catechism. As soon as there was occasion for further tolera- 
tion of dissenting consciences, these consciences were relieved. 
Till then the community rejoiced to belong to one fold and to 
follow one shepherd. And yet from the first, the school was 
never managed by the church, but regarded as an institution 
codrdinate with it. Under this theory, the religious question 
in our schools was rarely embarrassing. When systematic 
provision was made for common school instruction for all the 
children of the State, that instruction was just as religious 
as the prevailing condition of the community required 
or would accept. So long as any community has desired 
religious instruction or worship, in whatever form, and no 
man’s faith is discussed or assailed, so long such instruction 
has been given. Whether it was by forecast of man or of God, 
it was a most happy circumstance, that the first civil States 
that provided the most amply for public instruction, also made 
these schools religious but not ecclesiastical. 

The church dealt similarly and yet differently with its colleges; 
differently because they were from the first independent of 
church control, and by their charters were committed to the man- 
agement of trustees. That these trustees should originally be 
clergymen was almost a matter of course in the condition of the 
community at that time. That they were never designed exclu- 
sively for the training of clergymen is written plainly in their his- 
tory. That they were schools of liberal arts and sciences, such as 
the arts and scienes were, cannot be disputed. Atthe time when 
the two oldest colleges were founded no other churches than the 
Congregational existed in the States which founded them. It 
is an interesting and significant fact that one of the earlier 
presidents of one of these colleges was led to renounce the 
ecclesiastical theory of Congregationalism by reading treatises 
contained in its library. That their education and culture should 
have been administered by men who were themselves Congrega- 
tionalists was at first a necessity. That this should have been 
true in later years is what would be expected, in view of the 
church connections of the great majority of their trustees and 
patrons. But these have never in any narrow or exclusive 
sense been ecclesiastical institutions, although they may have 
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rendered important service to the church catholic, and to the 
catholicity of the church in America. 

The family was in the eyes of the New Englander a sacred 
institution. Its purity was guarded by the most jealous care. 
The violation of its covenant vows was punished as a crime. 
The duty of obedience to parents was enforced by the con- 
victions, the feelings, and manners of the entire community. 
The blessing of God was believed to descend from one genera- 
tion to another from parents to children. In the faith of this 
truth the baptism of children was scrupulously practiced, and 
the deprivation of this rite was esteemed a serious loss, What 
was more serious, the sins of ungodly fathers were supposed 
to be visited on the third and fourth generation, and the mani- 
fold curse of God was thought to cleave to the very walls of the 
habitation of the profane. Family worship was observed with 
strict and painful punctiliousness even by not a few whose 
lives were out of harmony with their prayers. The entire 
domestic life was hallowed by associations with the gospel and 
the church, and every dwelling was a little chapel built into 
the meeting-house. 

The relation of our mother church to the Christian faith and to 
theological science, opens an inquiry of surpassing interest, and 
forces the discussion of topics which if not burning questions 
are likely to scorch the hands of the man who ventures to take 
them up. By Christian truth we mean those great truths 
which the facts of the Christian history attest and enforce, e. g., 
the Incarnation, Redemption, and Retribution. By Christian 
theology we mean the formulated statement of these truths in 
propositions of the Schools more or less exactly defined, and 
more or less fully defended by the declarations of tlie Scrip- 
tures or the inferences that are deduced from the same. The 
founders of our mother church brought with them no written 
theological creed. Two of the creeds which they afterwards 
formally accepted were not in existence till a generation after 
the first of these churches were founded. Their belief was 
pronouncedly and sharply Calvinistic, after the declarations of 
the Synod of Dort, which was the type of theology adopted by 
both the Puritans and the Separatists. The theology of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, of Plymouth and New Haven did 
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not need to be moulded into a symbol. It was learned from 
honored preachers, and wrought into the most settled convictions 
by the earnest discussions of every house. When the West- 
minster Confession was framed in 1648 and the Savoy Confes- 
sion followed it in 1658, they were accepted in the New Eng- 
land churches, as sound expositions of Christian truth. To the 
adoption of the two together with the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England as standards of doctrine, the representa- 
tives of the forty-one churches in Connecticut, at the Say- 
brook Synod raised not a note of dissent or remonstrance. 
There may have been secret misgivings on the part of preachers 
and laymen in Massachusetts and Connecticut, but of such 
history gives no record. That with all this soundness of formu- 
lated theology, there was some lack of fervent Christian faith, 
and an earnest Christian spirit among clergy and laymen became 
evident from time to time. The complaints of coldness and 
worldliness and immorality which abound toward the close of 
the seventeenth century, and are intensified from that period till 
the great awakening of 1740, cannot be interpreted otherwise 
than that a so-called dead orthodoxy of theological creed was 
taken as a substitute for a fervent and loving Christian faith. 
With the revival came the new theology of Edwards, which 
was first of all an attempt to demonstrate that the doctrines 
of Depravity, of Grace, and Divine Sovereignty were not 
inconsistent with reason and sound philosophy, but were 
entirely reconcilable with the same. With these discussions 
a new standpoint was taken from which to look at theological 
statements, and a new method by which to test their truth. 
The standpoint and the test were Reason and Philosophy. Ed- 
wards was a distinguished philosopher and also an able inter- 
preter, and he cited abundantly from the Scriptures the texts 
which he considered to be decisive of questions strictly philo- 
sophical. As a reasoner he was subtle in his distinctions, logical 
in his inferences, and abundant in his imaginative resources, and 
above all was fervid in his spirituality, and bold in his appeals 
to the conscience. While in the schools he stood unmatched 
for his skill in controversy, in the pulpit he was as saintly as 
Fenelon and as bold as Savonarola. He flung himself with 
the ardor of his most sacred convictions, into one of the most 
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stirring controversies of the times, concerning the conditions of 
church membership. This involved the right to the most’ sacred 
privileges of many men of the highest social position in his own 
parish, and brought him into sharp antagonism with his own 
grandfather, who had been his colleague in the ministry. He 
was also the leading spirit in that great awakening which at 
once aroused and divided the churches and laymen of all New 
England, in theological opinion, in Christian sympathies, and 
in many instances in their church relations Grave and 
reverend pastors who had been thought good Calvinists before, 
but could not endure the sharp distinctions and pungent conclu- 
sions of the new light theology were stigmatized as Arminians. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut were profoundly agitated for 
nearly two generations by the movements and counter-move- 
ments of the New light and Old light parties, and a wind of 
books and pamphlets kept the fire at glowing heat. These 
theological divisions took the place of the political agitations 
of later times, being kept alive by those leaders of the later Ed- 
wardian school who applied his method to still further modifi- 
cations of the New England theology. This agitation was dis- 
placed by the pressure of the impending outbreak against the 
mother country, which silenced for awhile all theological excite- 
ment by the absorbing interests of a desperate war. After the 
peace of 1783, the country was occupied with manifold political 
and mundane interests. Several causes led to greater tolerance 
of theological differences, and the irenical period came in, in 
which Presidents Stiles and Dwight were conspicuous. Slowly 
but surely the so-called Unitarian controversy arose which 
profoundly agitated, and so unhappily divided the churches of 
Massachusetts. This was succeeded by new discussions, occa- 
sioned by the philosophical and exegetical positions taken by 
the teachers of the Schools at New Haven and Andover, and 
these again by the more modern methods of theologizing. 
It is not surprising, in view of all these changes of opinion, 
that the questions have been seriously agitated whether the 
daughter churches at the present profess the same faith with 
the mother churches, and again what securities have they for 
the transmission to their descendants, of the faith which they 
have. We answer, if the Christian faith is identical with Christian 
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theology, then it is true that this faith is not in every particular 
of thought or words identical with that which was held 250 
years or even 50 years ago. This is more or less true of every 
Protestant communion, which has in it the blessing of God or 
the promise of vigorous life. The great facts of Christian 
truth stand for centuries, as also the grand generic relations 
between man and God which they manifest or enforce. But 
as science concerning man and the physical universe makes 
advances, and as both man and the universe, the better they are 
understood, cannot but reveal God more fully and distinctly ; 
inasmuch also as history and criticism enable and compel us to 
interpret the Scriptures more intelligibly and completely, the 
scholastic formule which compose the creeds and theologies of 
one generation, must give way to the systems and theologies 
which express the more scientific and exacter thought of another. 
The great body of Congregational churches have no more changed 
their theology than the other churches who think as profoundly 
and as learnedly and as freely. The essentials of Calvinism 
even are theirs as truly as ever, if these are rightly understood 
as comprehended in a belief in one redeeming purpose springing 
from the mercy of God, towards man in his guilt and danger, 
and controlling all the events which happen to man, under the 
conditions of that personal responsibility which makes possible 
moral retribution. Its non-essentials vary with a differing 
philosophical theory of sin, and the relations of divine power 
to man’s capacities to choose and to act. The New Calvinism 
may start with the conception of sovereign grace as beginning 
and ending with the manifestation of God’s loving and saving 
mercy, while the Old Calvinism may have been controlled by 
the thought that the chief end of sovereign grace was to 
signalize and to make emphatic the power of God, and yet 
both may retain and emphasize the sovereignty of God as a 
Moral Ruler. The Christian of to-day, could not if he would, 
he certainly would not if he could, formalate bis faith in many 
of the elaborated propositions of the schools of another century. 
There is scarcely a single ancient church in New England 
which would accept the very words of its founders, if compelled 
to select those which should best express its present faith. The 
Calvinism of Edwards, formulated as it was partly from the 
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school of Locke and partly from the schools of earlier teachers, 
deviated materially in phrase and reasoning from the Calvin. 
ism of Thomas Hooker and John Cotton, and both were 
removed not a little from that of Timothy Dwight and Moses 
Stuart, with many shades of transition between. Not only was 
this necessary, but it was altogether desirable and honorable to 
the churches concerned and their teachers. The freedom of 
Congregationalism to think for itself, and to interpret for itself, 
has been one of its chief glories, as it has enabled it to con- 
tribute largely to the defence and confirmation of the faith 
against adversaries of every grade, and to challenge these 
adversaries to meet it in the open arena of learning and 
philosophy. A petrified theology is usually the sepulchre of a 
dead faith. A growing and in some sense a changing theology 
is the product of a faith that is living and growing. A church 
that does not raise questions and discuss them in the light of 
the thought of passing generations, is given over to the dry 
rot of a dead orthodoxy or the watery weakness of sentimental 
pietism. From these evils the Congregationalism of New 
England has been kept free by the manly tone of its instructed 
thought. From the day when John Robinson uttered the 
memorable words for which some of his descendants would now 
and then apologize with bated breath, the New England 
Congregationalist has been ready at any time to appeal to an 
open combat, for the trial of his faith, on grounds of reason and 
argument. His fearlessness in renewing these combats with 
the weapons and armor suited to the times has trained him to 
understand Christian truth more perfectly, and to defend it more 
successfully. It should not be forgotten that as the reformers of 
Germany derived their new life and light from the study of the 
Scriptures in the original languages, then for the first time 
made possible since the apostolic days; in like manner the 
Scriptures have been a second time opened to the further 
enlightenment of the church by the new methods of historic 
interpretation; nor should it be forgotten, that the churches of 
New England were the earliest to welcome this new light, and 
to avail themselves of the improved methods which have 
wrought such a change in the results of theological study and 
verification. It is just sixty years since Dr. Beecher wrote to 
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his son, then at college, ‘‘Get me the book which Prof. Gibbs 
has lately translated from the German in opposition to Eich- 
horn’s Accommodation of Scripture.” It ought not to be 
surprising that since that time the conceptions of Christian 
truth in respect to both statement and proof should have 
undergone important changes, as they unquestionably have, in 
all Protestant churches, the Congregational included. 

But where is the security against error or defection, if the 
symbols themselves may be reinterpreted by successive gene- 
rations? We answer, let the living teacher be judged both by 
the living teachers, and by the living church. Let living men 
decide what they accept as the substantial truth of the gospel, 
and let them commit the same to living men in the presence of 
living believers. This is far better than to ask or enforce either 
the plump or the qualified assent to any formula with more 
or less of dogged confidence on the one hand or of mental 
reserve on the other. This has been the New England way 
from the first, and we see no reason in the history of the past 
to distrust its efficiency for the future. Let the freest liberty 
be accorded and taken for dissent of opinion or denial of con- 
fidence from any teacher or preacher, provided reason rules, 
and charity is honored, and we cannot doubt that the Spirit of 
truth, the Comforter, will keep the church in all essential truth. 

We see no occasion then to apologize for the liberty of enquiry 
and discussion which has been characteristic of the New England 
churches. The free and progressive spirit of their researches in 
theological science, the boldness with which their leaders have 
faced every new question, the candor with which they have 
subjected each to a fresh examination, the readiness with which 
new views have been accepted as the result of fresh light and 
knowledge, are reasons for gratitude and pride, rather than 
for palliation or apology. We need only compare Scotland 
with New England in this regard. Both countries have been 
intensely Protestant and intensely Calvinistic, for at least equal 
periods of time. Both were characteristically metaphysical in 
philosophical tastes, and in the application of philosophy to 
theological discussions. Both had universal popular education, 
and brought university culture within the reach of the humbler 
classes. Of the two Scotland possessed superior opportunities 
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for the early culture and the subsequent studies of its ministry, 
and its people have ever found supreme delight in the discussion 
of knotty points in theology. Both have had their periods of 
religious revival and decline, and have come out of both with 
renewed energy of faith and power of love. But somehow or 
other it had happened that till within a few years past, say till 
the days of Thomas Chalmers and of John Brown, the current | 
Scottish theology had come to be a stumbling block and an 
amazement to the most ultra Calvinistic and antiquated New 
England theologian. While both countries held and loved the 
same gospel and professed the same creed, and taught the same 
catechism, the theology of the preachers and laymen of the two, 
even before the rise of the so-called new and old school parties 
in New England, had become very strikingly diverse. This was 
true not only of the theology of the schools, but equally of the 
theology of the pulpit and of the pews. During the last fifty 
years, theology in both Scotland and New England has been 
subject to other changes, under manifold influences. But long 
before these changes, we find in New England, conspicuously 
from the times of Jonathan Edwards, that theology has b2en 
ruled by the aim which was avowed in his letter to Rev. John 
Erskine, “to bring the late great objections against Calvinistic 
divinity from these topics to the test of the swrictest reasoning, 
and particularly that great objection . . . that the Calvinistic 
notions of God’s moral government are contrary to the common- 
sense of mankind.”—Life, by S..E. Dwight, pp. 497, 8. 

As a maxim of theological inquiry, Edwards acknowl- 
edges the obligation to open anew all questions by a fresh 
investigation of the grounds of the same, from Reason and the 
Scriptures. Whatever Edwards may have intended he practiced 
after this method, and the many theologians who followed him, 
in assent or dissent, have applied substantially the same rule. 
The great questions which from time to time have been forced 
upon their attention have all been re-argued as though they had 
never been discussed before. They could not do otherwise 
without being untrue to the spirit in which their institutions 
in church and State had been founded and defended. Upon 
the simple truths as revealed in the Scriptures they had dared 
to stand against the fashion of the world in both Church and 
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State. The free air of the forest and the bracing breezes of 
the sea added fresh inspiration to the higher and holier confi- 
dence that they had been divinely guided to bless the world 
with a better gospel and a purer church than the world had 
yet witnessed. It is not surprising that when they confronted 
the great themes of theological truth, with a fresh yet reverent 
eye, they should think of them freely. The independence of 
each local church, and its pastor, the entire absence in the 
early times of rule or dictation on the part of superior courts, 
the unquestioning deference paid by each parish to its pastor, 
all contributed to the bold and reverent thinking which have 
been so characteristic of the New England theology. 

It is to be observed also that though this theology has been 
proverbially and excessively speculative and metaphysical, it 
has also been as characteristically practical in its aims and its 
spirit. It has been largely controlled by the experiences and 
teachings of an earnest and devoted Christian life. Not only 
has it been a believing, but it has been an eminently spiritual 
theology, and from the first to the last it has brought its posi- 
tions and conclusions to the one test: how they stand related 
to an exalted, a self-denying and an aggressive Christian life. 
Some of its characteristic defects may be traced to this influence, 
but these render its presence only the more conspicuous. 

The New England theology and the New England way of 
approaching theology may of late have been modified by new 
influences. Perhaps it were more just to say, it may have been 
enlarged and liberalized by additional elements. But in the 
readiness with which it has taken these new elements into its 
life and acknowledged their truth and importance, it has shown 
the rareness of its docility to new truth from any quarter. In 
the single-heartedness with which it has welcomed new ideas it 
has shown a singular nobleness of mind. Whether it shall 
be superseded or modified in the future, it is safe to say that 
in the past it has introduced into theological thinking a 
method, and a freedom, which have been widely felt in this 
and other countries, and without which theology might at 
this moment be far in the rear as compared with other 
sciences, if indeed it did not hang as a millstone upon 
the enlightened thinking of Christendom. Whatever New 
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England has accomplished for theology has been inspired by 
the original spirit that made the New England churches free 
of one another’s control, and free of the manifold dictation 
and intermeddling of ecclesiastical tribunals and their mana- 
gers, especially when these arrogate to themselves the special 
functions of defenders of the faith. It is the belief of not 
a few, who also believe in Christ and Christian truth, that 
theology is destined still further to improve and make progress, 
Indeed they cannot see how it should be otherwise. If the- 
ology as a science is to a large extent constituted of elements 
that_are derived from philosophy on the one side and criticism 
on the other, then as these sciences are perfected, theology 
itself must inevitably change, and change for the better. A 
system of church order which provides for such progress, 
while yet it is conservative of the great essentials which make 
theology Christian, deserves the gratitude of all who have been 
blessed by its light. 

We are well aware that we shall be reminded of the Unitarian 
defection as a proof of the weakness of its polity to overcome 
or eject error. When we point to Jonathan Edwards and 
Timothy Dwight as examples of what New England has done 
for theology, we shall doubtless be pointed in turn to William 
E. Channing and Theodore Parker as examples of the perils to 
which it has brought Christian truth. To this we reply that 
the Unitarian movement was not confined to the New England 
churches. It was equally powerful and perhaps more dangerous 
among the Rationalists of Switzerland and Germany, the Mod- 
erates of Scotland, and the Arians and Socinians of the Anglican 
Church. Whether it were better that it should be concealed 
or outspoken, that it should be fostered as a party within a 
church or separated from it as a sect, it does not become us 
to argue. We know this, that the New England churches 
first reasoned against these errors, and then renounced them ; 
whether wisely in all cases, or charitably, we do not care to 
affirm, but we think as effectively and with as little evil as 
churches of any other polity could have done under similar 
circumstances. What is better still, they have learned wisdom 
from those from whom they were compelled to dissent most 
widely, and have not been ashamed to state and defend their 
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interpretations of Christian truth and their conceptions of the 
Christian life in such a way as to leave less occasion in their 
opponents to object against them. 

Great stress is laid upon the point that the Calvinism of the 
New England theology has been especially offensive, and 
brought out in conspicuous relief, the harsher features of the 
Genevan system. It were far more true to say of it that it has 
sought to reconcile these features with a corrected theory of 
man’s nature, and a more logical statement of doctrines of 
God’s purpose of redemption. Instead of resting on the 
philosophy of an earlier school, it insisted on opening schools 
of its own for each new generation, and did not hesitate to 
follow its new positions to their logical extremes. Even if 
these extremes now and then offended the conscience and 
better judgment, out of this stubborn faith in logic, and 
unshaken confidence in truth, there came by degrees concep- 
tions of theology which were at once more rational in their 
claims upon the intellect, more acceptable to the conscience and 
the moral sensibilities and more in harmony with the redeeming 
mission of the merciful Saviour. Crude and harsh as some of 
‘the forms of New England Calvinism may have been in their 
day, in some of their aspects, yet when viewed as successive 
stages of development to a better system, they fulfill the riddle 
of Sampson, “ Out of the eater came forth meat and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness.” 

We have no objections to concede that in the progress of 
these discussions, this theology was at times conspicuously para- 
doxical and frightfully metaphysical, so frightfully at times as 
almost to overlook the personal Christ as the object of love and 
faith in its zeal for some exact or acute statement of doctrine. 
But the earnestness of its search for truth and its willingness to 
follow the truth wherever it may lead are always conspicuous, 

The characteristic features of the New England churches will 
only be imperfectly understood if we fail to interpret them 
by their conceptions of the Christian life, as to its nature, its 
beginning, and its manifestations. The able author of Zhe Great 
Awakening has very pertinently said (p. ix), that “the most 
important practical idea which then received increased promin- 
ence and power was the idea of the “new birth.” “This idea,” 
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he observes, “did not originate with this great revival, but it was 
held by the original settlers of New England.” “They believed 
that when a man is “ born again,” a change is wrought in him, 
of which it is possible for him and others to find evidence, that 
the regenerate differ from the unregenerate by the possession 
of some substantial good qualities, which must show themselves 
in thought, feeling, and conduct; and they felt bound to treat 
all as unregenerate, in whom, on examination, no evidence of 
Christain piety could be found. They therefore admitted none 
to their communion, except such as might in charitable discre- 
tion be considered regenerate persons.” (p. 31.) 

The New England Congregationalists were distinguished from 
the other Reformed churches in this, that they admitted “none 
into the followship of their church but sainés by calling,” while 
all the others admitted to membership and the sacraments, all 
baptized persons whose lives were not scandalous. This is the 
explanation of most of those peculiar views of the Christian 
life, of their doctrine of a conscious conversion, of revivals of 
religion, of their high and yet discouraging standard of the 
inward experience and outward life, as also of their half-way 


covenant devices, and their fearful struggle to be rid of them. It. 


partially explains their views of church organization and church 
government, with the good and evil which have come from both. 
First of all, the Christian life in their theory and expectations 
was reserved for persons who had reached the age of indepen- 
dent and conscious reflection, and was ready to assume the 
responsibilities of mature manhood. Though it was not denied 
that elect infants might be sanctified from birth, yet the evi- 
dences of the grace were allowed only in some rare examples 
of precocious reflection or of unnatural sentimentality. It was 
not believed to be within the ordinary methods of the divine 
economy, to bring young persons into the experiences of the 
Christian life. Indeed, the processes themselves were esteemed 
so intellectually discriminating, so emotional, so exalted, and so 
thorough in their effects as to be quite beyond the reach of 
any but mature minds. Except under the miraculous quick- 
ening of an extraordinary revival, no youth was thought to 
be practically capable of a genuine conversion nor in any case 
was it thought that the process itself could be perfected except 
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by the experiences of several months. Every one of these 
experiences was also liable to be imitated by some correspond- 
ing counterfeit. ‘The timid and self-suspecting were of course 
the slowest to believe in the genuineness of their own experi- 
ences. The confident and sanguine might be hypocrites and 
self-deceived, but they would rarely know it. As the practi- 
cal result the “saints by calling,” i. e. those who could meet 
the requisitions of this rigid censorship from without and within, 
would be comparatively few in member, and with the utmost 
allowance for the weakness of human nature, could not always 
be expected to bear their honors meekly. The children and 
youth of Christian parents were baptized in infancy, in the bope 
that when the time for their conversion would render it possible, 
they would be effectually called, or if they should be early 
called out of life, the grace of God would have first recreated 
the evil nature which they had inherited from Adam. It is not 
surprising that with such views of the nature, and the begin- 
ning of the Christian life, that a great majority of reputable 
people born of Christian parents, reputable in their lives, wor- 
shiping God in their households, who were taught that God's 
call to them, if it ever should come, would come in these 
protracted and thorough-going experiences, and who believed 
that it had not yet come in such a fashion to themselves, it is 
not wonderful that they desired to be connected with the 
privileges of the Christian church, by being admitted to some 
sort of court of the Gentiles, such as was first provided by 
the doctrine that the participation of the Lord’s Supper was in 
some way “a converting ordinance,” for which was finally sub- 
stituted “the Half-way Covenant,” by which on certain condi- 
tions the heads of families were allowed on pledging themselves 
to certain duties, to present their children for baptism. This 
Half-way Covenant is denounced and deplored by some unhis- 
torical critics as a peculiarly mischievous device which grew 
out of the temporary provision that none but members of the 
church should be allowed to vote. It is far more rational to 
explain it in the earnest desire of many who could not endure 
the severe tests of genuine conversion, to be recognized in some 
way as waiting for salvation to themselves and their house- 
holds. The status they desired was in theory the same as 
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had been accorded to baptized persons in every one of the 
Reformed churches on the Continent and in Great Britain. 
The churches of New England in yielding to the arrange- 
ment simply fell back into the theory and practice which had 
been universally adopted in the church till that time. Their 
abandonment of it was simultaneous with the Great Reviving 
in England and America, which took various forms and names 
in those countries and in Germany. Its introduction into New 
England was an almost inevitable protest of human nature 
against the overstrained and defective conceptions of the Chris- 
tian life, to which we have already referred. All honor should 
be rendered to the churches of New England for insisting so 
earnestly upon the spiritual nature of the Christian life, as against 
any priestly absolution of the conscience or sacramentarian 
cleansing of the heart. To one who rightly estimates the fearful 
power of practical heresies of this nature to work mischief to the 
souls of men, the attractions with which such heresies continue 
to array themselves to the senses and the imagination, and the 
subtle certainty of the poison which they emit, no words can 
be too strong to express the honor which all Christian men 
should pay to those who at such cost and with such tenacity 
insisted on the truth, that “the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” But we may not deny, on the other hand, that the 
views of the New England churches in respect to the nature 
and tests of the Christian life and the conditions of entering it 
or making progress in it were seriously defective. It was no 
slight error to substitute for personal faith in a living person 
an intellectual assent to a system of metaphysical propositions, 
to insist on submission to what was called the sovereign will 
of God in saving or destroying, in place of relenting gratitude, 
to the God “ who will have all men to be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth.” It was no trifling misconception 
of the spiritual nature of this kingdom which practically taught 
that little children should not be suffered to come to the Christ 
who had bidden them, and to hold up impossible and undesirable 
refinements of spiritual experience as the only grounds of Christ- 
ian joy and hope. These misconceptions have to a great extent 
been outlived and discarded. But there are many yet living 
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from whose young hearts they shut out the brightness of their 
life, not a few for whom they covered the earth with glootn, and 
invested death and the future world with anything but the 
hope which the gospel reveals to the earnest and honest soul. 
The New England churches are to be honored for the purity 
of their conceptions of the Christian life so far as they were 
true; they are not the less to be honored that they have out- 
grown these misconceptions so far as they were either defective 
or false. We have nothing but honor for the spiritual concep- 
tions cf the Christian life which they cherished and enjoined, 
and nothing but regret for the unnatural tests by which they 
judged of its evidences and manifestations in themselves and 
others. 


We find ourselves arrested midway in the couse of these 
somewhat rambling thoughts, which make no pretension to an 
exhaustive discussion of their theme. 

We offer no excuse for confining them thus far to New 
’ England, for the obvious reason that inasmuch as in New Eng- 
land Congregationalism has had the opportunity to show its 
strength and weakness it may reasonably be praised and con- 
demned for what it has done or failed to do in the community 
which it first moulded and for a long time controlled. Perhaps 
it may achieve better results under other circumstances. It 
certainly will not if its friends are unwilling to concede that it 
is not already perfect in its conceptions of the church, of Chris- 
tian theology, the Christian life and its ethical and social aims 
and actions, or if they are unwilling to study its past history 
in the light of its failures and its defects, as well as in the light 
of its services and its triumphs. It will be time to forcast its 
future when we have done justice to its past. 
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Articte V1.—SOME CONTRIBUTIONS WHICH THE WEST 
MAY BE EXPECTED TO MAKE TO THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM OF THE FUTURE. 


I AM not unmindful of the remark of George Eliot, that no 
man exposes himself to such gratuitous obloquy as he who sets 
up for a prophet: I am ready reverently to say with Isaac New- 
ton, Hypotheses non fingo: at the same time, the men whose 
boat is carried rapidly on in the strong current of the river, 
have a justification in looking for what is before them, and 
venturing judgments with reference to what is yet unseen, that 
might not be accorded to those who are drifting quietly 
on the bosom of the broad and placid lake. And when the 
stream takes on the character of rapids, the canoe-man must 
in very self-preservation look steadily ahead, must measure the 
force and direction of the dashing currents, must with an 
almost prophetic eye discover concealed rocks, must promptly 
estimate probabilities, and make from time to time decisive 
choices. 

This to a greater or less extent is the condition of life in the 
West. Indeed it is more or less true to-day of the whole coun- 
try. The fruit of seed long sown is ripening. Ideas and insti- 
tutions once honored have lost their power; and new ones are 
taking their place, the influence of which is yet to be deter- 
mined. It is enough to observe that to the West lies San Fran- 
cisco, with her Sand Lots, and to the East, Fall River. Busi- 
ness in all departments is undergoing great changes. New 
lines of trade are opening; new methods are introduced; ten 
years of business life are now a generation; and the boy who 
learned a trade from his father has to learn it anew of his elder 
brother. 

It is far from being unwarrantable, therefore, to look for 
modifications more or less important in the institutions of reli- 
gion. A religious denomination is both a set of principles and 
a group of institutions. These as they exist at any given time 
are the sum of their own history, they are the product ofa long 
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experience of need and of supply. All else changes, why should 
a religious denomination be expected to stand still, or to live in 
its past? It is the purpose of this paper to venture the sug- 
gestion of some changes that may be looked for in our own 
denomination, as the result of its life at the West. 

Let us treat it in the three departments of Polity, Doctrine, 
and Life. 

First, as to Polity ; the indications are that our development 
will be in the line of a compacter organization and of a stricter 
conservatism. This for the following reasons: 

1. It may be*looked for as the influence of a natural reaction. 

With the planting of every western community there begins 
a profound disintegration of society: people are strangely 
thrown together; much has to be mutually conceded ; old hab- 
its are largely laid aside, and before they can be effectively 
resumed, they have fallen into entire disuse. The growth of 
these communities unfortunately is not a growth in what makes 
for righteousness. The extremes meet; Bismarck and Chicago, 
Mandan and Milwaukee are in morals nearer to one another 
than either is to many an intervening town. They mark the 
beginning and the end of the line along which we are develop- 
ing. Look in either direction and you see what the battle is, 
that must be waged with disorder, vice, socialism, Sabbath 
breaking, and crime. 

An inevitable reaction from this state of social disintegration 
will tend to make the charches more conservative. It was so 
when social corruption in the seventh century pushed the church 
to popery and monasticism, and again in the seventeenth, 
when the profligacy of England under the Stuarts gave rise to 
the stern severities of the Puritans. Deep lying forces of 
human nature assert themselves, and whatever her theories, a 
pure church, a church that values her life, will under similar 
circumstances tend to a stricter rather than to a looser adminis- 
tration of her polity. 

2. To this tendency the large infusion of new material orig- 
inally un-Congregational, will contribute. 

We derive no small part of our denominational growth from 
the best material of other denominations that comes to the 
West. Some respectable communions like the Dutch Reformed, 
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have no churches of their own; and some like the Quakers, but 
few in the newer West. Earnest Christians of such connec- 
tion are very likely therefore to find a home with us. Some 
belonging to denominations as widely diffused as our own are 
drawn to us by the accident of contiguity, or the bond of new 
acquaintanceship ; some cast their lot with ours as the result of 
the deliberate conviction that there is that in our freer polity 
that best adapts itself to the exigencies of western life; and not 
a few come attracted by the high standard of intellectual 
acquirement it has always been our privilege and aim to main- 
tain. To these might be added those who out of the tide of 
foreign immigration that is seeking to establish a “New Nor- 
way” in Minnesota, drop into our communion in their desire to 
become more distinctively American; a number as yet com- 
paratively small, but which may be expected to increase as the 
years go by, bringing to us some of the new blood that is 
already beginning to tell so powerfully upon the physical and 
political life of the State, and the influence of which upon our 
churches it is perhaps too early to estimate. 

These new comers cannot be expected to be governed simply 
by the precedents of “ historic Congregationalism.” They seek 
strength and efficiency. In common with the rest of us, many 
of them are sick of looseness and scandal. They may be 
counted upon therefore to throw the weight of their influence 
on the side of that compactness of organization and conserva- 
tism of administration which will give largest promise of secur- 
ing prompt and efficient discipline. They will not be much 
deterred by the charge of Presbyterianizing, or Methodizing, 
or Episcopizing. These terms are not good to conjure with to 
them. 

That the introduction of this element may exercise a power- 
ful influence upon our future is proved by a reference to the 
effect which fifty years ago the introduction of a plentiful sup- 
ply of Congregational blood into the Presbyterian churches of 
the Middle States brought about in the development of the New 
School party and the consequent important modifications of the 
after life of that distinguished body of Christians. We may 
have exalted ideas of the self-maintaining powers of the leaven 
of pure Congregationalism, but when the amount of champagne 
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drunk in the United States is greater than the entire product 
of the vineyards of France, it becomes all who care for its 
purity to keep an eye to the apple orchards of New Jersey. 

8. There is another influence working in the same direction, 
which perhaps will not be so readily recognized, but which is 
none the less real, namely, the fact that the western spirit is 
essentially autocratic. 

This is the land of pure democracy. As said the Bishop of 
Armagh, here “one man is as good as another, and a deal bet- 
ter too.” We seldom inquire about antecedents, and a man 
counts for just what he can do. Any one can take the lead 
who proves himself competent. But this leads to centraliza- 
tion and autocracy. It is especially manifest, for example, in 
business affairs. Railways, mills, stores tend more and more 
to fall under the management of single minds. The “ Railway 
King,” as he is called, is the type. One man, he generally a 
trained and competent one it is true, becomes the controlling 
power, assumes all responsibility, and makes all decisions. 
The other parties in interest either gladly consent to the 
arrangement, believing it to their advantage, or are compelled 
to accept the rule of the stronger. In some classes of stock 
corporations this is carried to such an extreme that not only 
has the minority no voice, they are considered a hostile body, 
with no interests which the ruling power is bound to respect. 
Political economists have pointed out the danger of this ten- 
dency; my only duty is to call attention to it as one just now 
undergoing rapid development. Gigantic combinations of 
monied interests are making in all directions, and they are in- 
variably under the active and uncontrolled management of some 
one man. The autocratic method has come to be regarded 
as essential to success. We have grown impatient of many 
councillors, of deliberation and of what are called roundabout 
ways. This state of things cannot fail to have its influence 
upon the churches. It will insensibly impel all the denomina- 
tions to a greater compactness, to the entrusting of large powers 
to individuals, and then to holding them to strict account. 

4. The effect of the experiment of union churches, and of an 
irregular ministry has been to emphasize the value of denomi- 
national life, and of strictness in its administration. 
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So general has been the experience that now it goes without 
saying, that a union church either is quickly swallowed up by 
the compacter denomination represented in its membership, as 
has been the history of so many Presbyterio-Congregational 
churches, or it struggles along, belonging to nobody, fighting 
off everybody, eventually to perish by force of its very isola- 
tion. They have been tried with every advantage of circum- 
stance and of enthusiastic advocacy, and it may be now recorded 
they have as a general movement hopelessly failed. Without 
making invidious distinctions, the mild-mannered Congrega- 
tional lamb has done its full duty in lying down inside the 
sectarian lion, and may, until the millenium, be justly relieved 
from the necessity of further experiment. Denominational 
comity will be found in leaving new fields to one denomina- 
tion or the other, and not in making two bites of a cherry, or in 
compromising on a church that is neither fish, flesh, nor “ good 
red herring.” The result of the experiment, as far as we are 
concerned is, I am satisfied, to emphasize the value of our 
denominational fellowship and polity. 

This is even truer of the irregular ministry. The work has 
been so large and we so far one from another that we have 
been glad to receive and adopt any fellow-laborer, no matter 
whether he had ecclesiastical standing and regular credentials 
or not. A not over long, but sufficiently instructive experi- 
ence, blazed with parishes divided and churches emasculated 
or destroyed, and with scandal that in some communities has 
left all ministerial character for some time to come discredited, 
has I believe conclusively taught that a careful administration 
of our polity with reference to ministerial standing and disci- 
pline, is essential to the permanent life and usefulness of the 
churches. 

These four considerations seem to show with something of 
certainty that in the matter of polity the tendency of the denom- 
ination in the West must be toward a compacter organization 
and a stricter conservatism. This I hold is not in the least 
inconsistent with a vigorous and aggressive development, as 
the history and present condition of the compacter denomina- 
tions, as Methodism for example, conclusively shows. Our 
polity is both the polity of the people and of the country ; it is 
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entirely in the line of the rapid development going on about us, 
educational, social, and political; it has nothing to fear except 
inefficient working. 

We pass now to the matter of Doctrine. The West is little 
prepared to make any direct contribution to the doctrine of the 
denomination, as the result of scholastic research. We lack 
the two essentials, libraries and scholarly surroundings. The 
atmosphere of the prairie is as yet too free from the odor of 
parchment. Many an Eastern man will say of us as the Eng- 
lish poet Clough said at Harvard twenty-five years ago: “I 
admire all this Yankee enterprise, this marvelous push and pro- 
gress, but if one would drink deeply of ancient knowledge he 
must go nearer the source. I can teach these Yankees Greek.” 

Nevertheless, the West may yet make its contribution to the 
developed doctrine of the churches. If it does it will be in the 
form of a modification of doctrine, through the department of 
applied Theology. This may be looked for in the following 
directions: First, in a growing demand for foundation truths, 
an exaltation of the great themes of God, of providence, of 
prayer, of forgiveness. Pastor Monod said at the recent Pan- 
Presbyterian Assembly in Edinburgh: “In Scotland you are 
debating whether or not you will sing hymns in church. In 
France we are discussing whether or not there is a God.” 

Some things in our surroundings tend to turn us toward the 
profounder themes of religion. In daily life at the West, so 
much thought is given to trivial and passing events, we live so 
much in the newspaper and on the street, that I believe an 
intellectual reaction may be counted upon that will demand the 
discussion of the stronger themes of religion in the pulpit. 
The people will grow in their hunger for them. We may be 
able to make no contribution to religious thought in the way 
of fine discrimiuation ; we may produce perbaps no new theory 
of the atonement or of miracles; but the atonement as a fact, 
and God’s efficient presence and overruling power in the world 
He has made will be exalted. And this exaltation of funda- 
mental truth may amount of itself to a contribution to theol- 
ogy. Emphasis is thought, no less than is definition. 

2d. The tendency of western religious life will, I believe, be 
found to be adverse to heresy; and this will have a positive 
doctrinal value. 
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Heresy has two sources, speculative thought and looseness of 
life. I have shown that per force of a natural reaction from 
the prevalent looseness of surrounding life the western churches 
that survive may be expected to maintain high standards. On 
the other hand, the stress of daily life that is upon our churches, 
the necessity of using all their forces to keep ahead of the 
on-rushing tide about them, does not leave to western Christ- 
ians much time for abstract speculation. 

When the government engineers first survey the prairie they 
set the section stakes a mile apart as nearly as they can. 
When the country comes to be settled up, and the land subdi- 
vided, errors of course are found. A wise law requires that 
when a mistake has been made the section stake shall not be 
moved the full distance to right or left, as the case may be, but 
that the error shall be equally divided between the owners on 
opposite sides. This does not establish the ideal line, but it is 
a working rule that is found to secure general justice and meet 
the need of the hour. When the original survey was in pro- 
gress it was of more importance that the stake should be driven, 
and the consequent settlement of the land allowed to go on, 
than that time be taken to determine once for all the exact 
corner. Indeed it was imperative. Something must be fixed. 
Subsequent discrepancies, should they appear, can be adjusted. 
Possible loss to the individual, or want of symmetry in the 
plotting, are of far less consequence than immediate facilities 
for making homes. Our churches will insist upon having the 
corner stakes driven somewhere. They are demanding of 
their teachers belief, and not question. They are likely to be 
more tolerant even of definite error than they are of wavering 
and hesitancy; the one has immediate use, the other has none. 

This will perhaps lead to impatience of heresy and heretics, 
and our need of caution will be on the side of over straightness. 
The danger then will be lest history repeat itself, and as in 
Germany under like pressure, our churches come to be distin- 
guished by a high and dry orthodoxy, which represses its own 
life like a straight jacket, and cuts the bonds of sympathy, 
through which it might hope for influence upon the world. 
The constricting bands of a seemingly necessary conservatism 
sometimes develop an expulsive force, through which the life- 
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giving spirit of free inquiry, and the high ardor of young con- 
secration are squeezed out. The warning words of the venera- 
ble Dorner are then for us: ‘“‘ Whosoever at a crisis when the 

church is called upon to quit an old path, and to enter upon a 

new sphere, both of thought and speech, persists in keeping to 

the old, will be left behind by orthodoxy; and not the firmest 

confidence in the justice of his own position, nor the strongest 

authorities of former ages can save an orthodoxy so obsolete 

from bearing an ambiguous and doubtful character. In the 

judgment of history, a man may become heterodox through 

orthodoxy. Whoso seeks to eternize a particular mode of 

thought [the first surveyor’s section stake], which has been 

merely experimentally adopted, by the restlessly self-develop- 

ing spirit of the church, may easily miss its true significance, 

and thus prove faithless to it through very persistency and lack 

of freedom.”* 

The devout Bengel had already said to his own countrymen: 
“Tt is easy for those who are content to live on like the rest of 
the world to be orthodox. They believe what was believed 
before them, and never trouble themselves with testing it. But 
when a soul is anxious about the truth, and would deal with it 
as with a precious jewel, things are not quite so easy. How 
wrong is it then to rush upon such sensitive souls, to cross- 
question, to gag and stun them, when we ought on the con- 
trary to give them liberty of speech, that they may gain confi- 
dence, and suffer themselves to be led aright.” + 

As a guide in our practice in dealing with the matter of 
heresy and dissent in the future, we cannot do better than 
adopt the principle hammered out by sharp controversy in the 
church of Scotland, and thus stated by Norman Macleod: “A 
practical solation, if not a logical one, is to be found on the one 
hand in common sense and spiritual tact and Christian honor 
on the part of those who with doubts and difficulties desire to 
remain in the church, and that from no selfish motive; and on 
the other hand, by the exercise of the same gifts and graces 
toward such individuals on the part of the church. Hence- 
forth we shall keep our Confession, with power to depose on 
* History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, vol. iii., 109. 

+ Dorner’s History of Protestant Doctrine, vol. ii., 228. 
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any point of difference, yet determining in each individual case 
what point or degree of difference, a great gain.”* 

8d. It is still possible that the West may make some contri- 
butions to exact thought, may possibly speak some words that 
shall live. 

It matters not what or where a church is, Calvinistic or 
Arminian, Old School or New School, in the East or in the 
West, it must have a working theology. It may be cumber- 
some like an old-fashioned quartz mill, it may be hard to man- 
age, and have a fatal tendency not to mind the helm, to “ yaw” 
and go sidewise like a flat-bottomed schooner and the German 
language,t+ but it must work, else the church will die. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, no less in theology than in 
mechanics, and the prospect is that the section of the country 
which learning from its new necessities, has given to the world 
a new system of agriculture, and a new and original set of 
implements with which to do its farming, may, under like 
stress of need, strike out some statements that will be valuable 
in theology. 

It may not come in the form of a definition of Inspiration, 
the result of a fresh recension of Old Testament quotations as 
used in the New, or of a profound study of the Pentateuch, but 
will yet, as the outcome of personal experience, tell what the 
Bible really is. It may not split hairs over the substans of the 
soul, yet it may say something of the certainty of eternal life. 
It may not frame an acceptable substitute for the Athanasian 
creed, but it will have seen enough of the depravity of the 
human heart to be not afraid to use the word hell. It may 
not invent a parallel term for Homoousion, nor furnish a new 
illustration of the doctrine of the Trinity, but it may yet so 
present the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost as essential to salva- 
tion, that some souls otherwise unreached may believe and live. 
There is reason to hope that out of our work, if not of our 
study, will come that personal and exact knowledge of 
Christ that was promised to those who do his will. For the 
heart and the life are no less open doors to his fellowship than 
is the intellect. Irenzeus and Columba and Bernard have con- 
tributed their part to the witness of Jesus, no less than have 
Origen and Athanasius and Anselm. 

* Life of Norman Macleod, vol. ii. + James Russell Lowell. 
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4. Once more, the West may contribute something to the 
theology of the future by the importance it is forced to attach 
to concrete rather than abstract statements of truth. 

Not but that such doctrines as original sin, election, predes- 
tination, and divine decrees are recognized as having their 
value, but our surroundings and the work we have to do leads 
to our making more of guilt, for example, personal and unfor- 
given, rather than as sin originated in Adam; of God’s love for 
the sinner, of salvation, individual and real in Jesus, of constant 
fellowship with Christ, and of practical righteousness. The 
Conferences of Frederick Faber and of Fénelon, are a contribu- 
tion to theology, no Jess than the sermons of Henry Liddon 
and of Prof. Shedd; the hymns of Charles Wesley, no less 
than the definitions of Julius Miiller. 

There remains only io speak of the influence of the West 
upon the Christian Life of the Future. Here the field is more 
open. New problems present themselves, new exigencies arise, 
new difficulties are to be met daily. This is recognized on all 
hands, and men are largely free to decide for themselves, or to 
develop methods to suit the present need. As a consequence, 
there is in the life of our churches a great waste of force, and 
great lack of systematic efficiency. Everything is tried tenta- 
tively, as an experiment. Our communities change so rap- 
idly that we profit little by accumulated experience or by disci- 
pline. What esprit-du-corps there is, is rather the enthusiasm 
of the hour, than the zeal of long-tried fellowship. We are an 
army so heavily and rapidly recruited that there are not vete- 
rans enough to keep up the morale. We have plenty of busy 
churches, but we cannot be expected to furnish many ideal 
working churches. It is easier for us to meet single exigencies 
than it is to maintain steady, healthful, systematic activity. 
We may pause to remark, that Mr. Moody is a product of the 
West; but Mr. Moody only attained his largest usefulness 
when he studied models furnished him from England and the 
East. And at his advice the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Chicago has changed its methods fundamentally, and 
been remodeled upon the plan of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York. 

Nevertheless, there are three directions in which the western 
churches may affect the Christian Life of the future. 
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First, in contributing to it something of energy. 

This is a characteristic of the West, in many directions; it 
cannot fail to have its influence in matters religious. Two cir- 
cumstances will contribute to this—one, the large part that 
young people play in the life of our churches—the other, the 
general activity of our membership. The prominence of the 
young people is often a matter of necessity. Our communi- 
ties are young, and they must use such material as they have. 
Young people are put into the offices of the church, and often 
bear a large part of its responsibilities. This can hardly fail to 
have an influence in developing vigorous traits of religious life. 
The same is true of the general activity of our church mem- 
bers. In the older churches of the East, a few church mem- 
bers do better work, but in almost all western churches all have 
to do something. A vineyard in which all the roots are grow- 
ing will need a good deal of pruning and training. It may 
not bear the greatest amount of fruit, but it will be character- 
ized by a rank and vigorous life. 

Second. I do not think it can yet be surely said that western 
Christianity is going to be broader and more humanitarian than 
that at the East. 

It is true that in many places at the East the distinction 
between class and class in society has come to be very marked. 
Particular churches are often quite aloof from masses of the 
people who live about them, and much of the work that is done 
for outsiders is done from above downwards. It is largely 
restricted to mission and charitable work, and more or less 
closely connected with ministering to those who are on the 
verge of temporal want, or are positively vicious. This state 
of things has not yet appeared prominently at the West. The 
occasion has not yet offered. Our towns are new, and the 
poorer classes have as yet hardly come to exist among us as 
distinct and permanent parts of the body politic. But it is not 
safe to say that a true humanity, the spirit of brotherhood with 
all men, as all alike needing Christ and loved of Christ, will 
prove stronger here than elsewhere. 

Some things are encouraging. The contributions of western 
churches to the work of evangelizing the world are steadily 
increasing, and individual cases of large and liberal-minded 
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beneficence are appearing. The Woman’s Board of Missions 
of the Interior has made for itself a distinguished record, and 
already the children of western homes are becoming well 
known in foreign missionary fields) The constant presence of 
feeble churches and of new communities on our own frontier, a 
state of things likely to continue for a long time, may also be 
looked to to develop the spirit of brotherhood and disinterested 
benevolence. But it must, nevertheless, be recognized that 
powerful forces are at work in our midst, and that with the 
increase of wealth and luxury and refinement will come the 
inevitable tendency on the part of the churches to represent 
only the well-to-do classes. The day has not come perhaps 
when an officer of a western church will say: “ We do not 
want hostlers and stable boys here. This church was not built 
for such.” But western Christians have much to do if with the 
growing size and prominence of their churches, the idea does 
not get abroad among the middle and poorer classes that that 
feeling exists. The circumstances in which we as Christians 
find ourselves, have done much to broaden our sympathies and 
keep down class distinctions. It is for the churches and Chris- 
tians themselves to determine whether this shall be true of our 
future. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, I believe that in reac- 
tion from the tendencies of the life about us, our churches may 
be expected to develop higher standards of moral conduct. 

Society in the West is not only tolerating but widely adopt- 
ing, without rebuke and without shame, a freedom and loose- 
ness of life that is fast becoming characteristic. In the pres- 
ence of this tendency, which by virtue of the forces at work in 
our midst, will surely go on faster and further, our churches 
must do one of two things, either compromise and conform, in 
which case they will assuredly lose their influence and be swal- 
lowed up, or else assume a position of rebuke and resistance. 
This will brace up and exalt the value of the individual Chris- 
tian character. It will tend not only to make it consistent but 
exemplary. Our honored ex-superintendent of Home Missions 
in Minnesota has recently said that, as the result of his long 
experience, extending over the first quarter century of the his- 
tory of our churches in this State, he is convinced that the 
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“ Congregational Church is the poorest church in the world to 
get along without piety.” Other denominations can look to 
the strength of their system to maintain them when the life 
within is thin and cold. We have no such sustaining system. 
The revival of righteousness that is called for so loudly 
throughout the land, appeals therefore with peculiar earnest- 
ness to us. It has been the glory of our Congregational 
Churches in the past that in them membership in the body of 
Christ meant substantial likeness to Christ in character and 
life. I believe that despite the terrible pressure of the past 
few years, a pressure that has broken down some honorable 
names, and carried grief into many hearts, the standard has 
not been lowered, but that even now our churches are giving 
signs of a more strenuous and a more earnest vitality. 

It has of late been anxiously asked, to what may we look to 
maintain the spirit of self-sacrifice and consecration in the 
churches, now that the age of martyrdom is so Jong past, and 
the missionary career, through the easy inter-communication of 
the nations and the spread of civilized surroundings, ceases in a 
measure to demand life offerings that are heroic? The answer 
may be in the demand for heroism at home, in withstanding 
the blandishments of worldliness, and resisting the powerful 
compulsion of custom. It is not too much to hope that the 
“impassioned uprightness’’ which, according to Montalembert, 
is the explanation of the great success of the early Caledonian 
missionaries, may re-appear, and in a measure distinguish a new 
race of believers, to whom God has given a new world to sub- 
due. Certain it is that in the cycle of the centuries the church 
is swinging back to its earliest experiences.) We remember, 
not without something of elation, that in its earliest days, “it 
won its best victories, chiefly because then the intensity of its 
moral heat was greatest.” When its forms of worship were 
the simplest—prayer and praise, and the breaking of bread in 
the upper chamber or in the catacomb or the lecture hall—with 
no ceremonial, no priesthood, and no patronage, with small lit- 
erature, and no systematic theology, it vanquished paganism, 
and overcame the empire, by force of this moral earnestness, 
this impassioned uprightness.* It conquered because it taught 
men by living example how to live righteous lives. 


* See Paul at Athens, by Charles Shakspeare. 
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The church of Christ is to be kept pure. It may have again 
and again, as in the past, to grow weak and suffer and seem to 
perish, that it may be purified and live. But live it will 
through righteousness and nothing else, the power of Christ 
dwelling in it. We have reason for gratitude, if, in the least 
degree, it is possible for us to contribute our small part toward 
its purity and its strength. Whatever may be our disadvan- 
tages and our defects, there is joy in the thought that the Lord 
has assigned to us the task that is properly ours. Of any con- 
tributions that may be made to the religion of the future, I 
believe that that which will transcend in value all others, come 
from what source it may, is the Christ-like spirit, revealing 
itself uninterruptedly in the Christ-like life, 
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Articte VIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rev. Parties Brooks’ Bonien Lecrures.*—Two or three 
years ago, spending a Sunday in Boston, we had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Rev. Dr. Lorrimer preach in the morning in 
Tremont Temple, to a congregation that packed the spacious 
edifice, and in the afternoon Rev. Phillips Brooks, in another hall 
also well filled, to a less numerous but evidently more “ culti- 
vated” audience; and we could not but think of the great 
diversity of gifts among able, faithful, and effective ministers, 
Without being rash enough then to decide which of these two 
very different men was on the whole most useful or could be 
least dispensed with in the service of their common Master, and 
not now prosecuting the comparison further, we only utter the 
common verdict when we acknowledge the latter as not inferior 
to any other preacher of our time and country in attraction and 
power for educated people—-we would say people of “ culture” if 
that word had not grown wearisome,—and this too, whether in 
the pulpit or through the press, though the impetuous earnestness 
of his utterance has an effect of its own. Nor is it at all difficult to 
find “the secret” of his influence as long as fresh and refined 
thought, fervor of sentiment, flashes of imagery that stimulate 
without tiring, and numberless felicities of expression, are fitted 
to move the hearer or reader; and he is especially remarkable in 
this, that his personality shines and throbs through every sentence, 
certainly not in the way of egotism but the reverse, impressing us 
that he is uttering his own convictions and feelings, in contrast to 
conventional ways, and also to everything like dogmatism or 
didactic assumption, as appears in the frequent recurrence of such 
phrases as “I think” and “It seems to me,” so that instead of 
exciting antagonism he gently wins attention and solicits sym- 
pathy from hearers of diverse views. As a brilliant preacher, if 
he were commended as a model to young men, one might take 
exception to his treatment of a subject as sometimes too subtile, 
in a sense too “fine,” for the best practical effect, but too much 


* The Bohlen Lectures, 1879: The Influence of Jesus. By the Rev. PHILLIPS 
Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. Delivered in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia, in February, 1879. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1879. 
pp. 274. 
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praise cannot be given to the simplicity and almost conversational 
ease of his style. The lectures before us are of the same literary 
character with his other published sermons so called, but belong 
together by a doctrinal unity. They propose to “study the 
question”—and it is characteristic of the author to speak of 
studying rather than of answering the question,—* What is the 
power of Christianity over man—its source, its character, its 
issue ?” He treats of it “not as a system of doctrine, but as a 
personal force,” which “is the nature of Jesus, full of humanity, 
full of divinity, and powerful with a love for man which combines 
in itself every element which enters into love of the completest 
kind ;” and the “one great inspiring idea” which lies in it and 
behind it and which it impresses upon the life of man “is the 
fatherhood of God, and the childhood of every man to Him.” 
Jesus was fully conscious of this sonship, and it was and is his 
special mission to make men conscious of their sonship, by his 
example and lessons and whatever methods he used “in the few 
years of which the gospels tell,” to which history the author looks 
“in order to find the types of what it is His perpetual effort and 
wish to do.” The subject being “ man in his various life, touched 
and influenced and shaped and led by the Fatherhood of God, 
revealed and renewed to him by Jesus,” the first lecture treats of 
* man’s moral life,” the second of “the child of God in all his 
social existence,” the next of “his relation to enjoyment and 
suffering,” or “the emotional life,” and the last of the “life of the 
intellect.” The development of this “inspiring idea” through 
these discourses is certainly suggestive and beautiful, and brings 
before us a great deal of wholesome truth in a fascinating manner. 
We must be permitted to doubt however whether the author has 
not exaggerated it in comparison with other truths, in making it 
too comprehensive, too absorbing, so to speak, in saying, “ This 
is the sum of the work of the Incarnation: a hundred other state- 
ments regarding it, are true, but all statements concerning Him 
hold their truth within this truth” (p. 12). Moreover, he does 
not give due place, if any, to the difference between Christ’s son- 
ship and that of other men, except in degree, nor make sufficient 
account of that sense is which believers are in the Scriptures 
designated as the children of God as other men are not. We 
cannot admit that the sonship of the regenerate lics only in the 
consciousness of that which was theirs before. “As many as 
received him, to them gave He power (prerogative or privilege) to 
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become the sons of God.” Our Lord’s divinity is unquestionably 
acknowledged, but not so clearly the received doctrine of the 
Trinity. The same may be said of our Lord’s vicarious sacrifice 
and priestly intercession, though He is called “the Saviour by 
suffering,” and also of the office and work of the Holy Spirit, 
or in general of any supernatural grace, over and above the 
truth, in man’s renovation. Not that these doctrines are denied 
or questioned; we make no doubt the author holds them for 
substance, though not addicted to traditional statements; but 
that if not wholly omitted they have no such place here as 
in the common faith of Christendom, and that “the one inspiring 
idea” is sometimes so set forth as seemingly to leave no room 
for them, while if it be said they do not fall within “ the limits” 
indicated in the introduction, we may answer that, if held at all, 
they are fairly comprehended under “the influence of Jesus,” 
A treatment which omits them may be called “ broad” but should 
seem narrow. We wish the gifted preacher, while here speaking 
of Christianity “not as a system of doctrine but as a personal 
force,” had at least more distinctly acknowledged these things as 
belonging to “ the work of the Incarnation,” however some of his 
admirers might be pleased to see them not merely omitted but 
repudiated. The pleasure we have found in hearing and reading 
him makes us the more desire that his preaching should fully 
expound the creeds and liturgical offices of the church which he 
adorns. 


CoMMENTARIES ON THE EpisTLE TO THE Romans.*—“ And 
further, my son, be admonished: of making many books there is 
no end.” “Even as our beloved brother Paul also, according to 
the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you; as also in all 
his epistles; in which are some things hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest.” The truthb- 
fulness of these two passages from the Old Testament and the 
New is strikingly illustrated in connection with the Epistle to the 
Romans. No portion of the Scriptures, certainly, and we may 
almost say no subject of human thought, has given more imme- 


* A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By JOSEPH AGAR BEET- 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1877. 12mo, pp. 325. 

A Critical and Doctrinal Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, 
By Wiiu1aM G. T. SHEppD, D.D., Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1879. 8vo, pp. 439. 
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diate occasion to the writing of many books, in successive periods 
of the Church’s history, than this Epistle. It has been the favor- 
ite theme of theologians and commentators, who have drawn from 
it satisfaction for their mental activity and support for whatever 
peculiar views of truth they have adopted. That the work is 
still going forward, and is not likely to cease, is evidenced by the 
fact that, within the last few months, at least four new commen- 
taries have appeared before the American public, from authors of 
three different nationalities and four different modes of thinking. 
The reader who has familiarized himself with the literature within 
this field will find as clear proof, also, of what the New Testament 
writer said, as he does with reference to the saying of his prede- 
cessor in the earlier time. Nor will he question the special appro- 
priateness of the writer’s words as bearing upon this one of the 
Pauline Epistles, as compared with any others. Indeed he will be 
disposed to say, in the discussion as to whether “ Second” Peter 
was the same person with “First” Peter, that the indication of 
apostolic wisdom, which the First possessed, would be even more 
manifest in the Second, if he had substituted for the words un- 
learned and unstable the same words without the negative syllable. 
Commentaries are the works of learned men, or at least they claim 
to be; and many of them are the productions of those whose 
“ stability” in theological matters is their most striking character- 
istic. But that their authors have wrested the meaning of the 
Apostle Paul, in greater or less degree, is shown—to say nothing 
of any other proofs—by the examination of the two volumes 
whose titles are given in our foot-note. If either of these vol- 
umes presents the correct view of the Pauline truths, the other in 
some places has wandered into error, or has been entangled in 
false interpretations. We have sometimes wondered what the 
Apostle himself would have thought of the meaning of his own 
words, if he could have read all the annotations which have been 
made upon them. 

The two volumes now before us are the works of able men. 
The one which comes from the American press is by a distin- 
guished author, whose reputation is very widely extended through- 
out the country, and whose stability in theological doctrine is well 
known. When it was first announced that Dr. Shedd was about 
to publish a commentary on this Epistle, it was anticipated that 
St. Paul would appear as the authority for his peculiar theological 
views. Mr. Beet, on the other hand, is comparatively unknown 
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among us, but his scholarly powers are manifest to his readers, 
and his exposition of the Apostle’s thought may be understood by 
his English brethren to be equally in accordance with opinions 
which he distinctively holds. The student who uses the two 
books, and yet maintains his independence of both of them, will 
find them helpful and stimulating. But if he reads them in con- 
nection with all the other works on this Epistle which have re- 
cently been published, he wiil learn that there is a place left for 
his own investigations, and that, amid conflicting views, he must 
seek for the truth himself. 

Dr. Shedd’s book is characteristic of himself. It is very clear 
and very concise in its style, thoroughly doctrinal in its interpre- 
tations, with many evidences of its author’s wide reading, and 
everywhere full of coufidence that the Apostle and his commenta- 
tor have thought alike. It is, doubtless, a result of his exegetical 
studies while he held a professorship of New Testament Greek, 
and it displays ability in the line of those studies. But Dr. 
Shedd’s especial power as well as his taste, as we suppose all his 
admirers and himself also will agree, is in the department of Sys- 
tematic Theology. And we think it would have been scarcely 
possible for him to approach the Epistle to the Romans, except 
from the standpoint of a doctrinal theologian. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find him saying in his preface, that the Epis- 
tle is “an inspired system of theology.” To our view this is 
exactly what the Epistle is not, and, if we mistake not, exegetical 
scholars are becoming more and more convinced that it is not. 
The errors of interpretation, in times past, have arisen largely 
from this misapprehension of the object and character of the 
Epistle, and they are not likely to cease with a writer who holds, 
that the purpose of Paul was “to give to the Roman congrega- 
tion and ultimately to Christendom a complete statement of re- 
ligious truth.” It is because they are prone, by reason of their con- 
stant effort to systematize theology—which is the work appointed 
for them,—to think that the sacred writers sought everywhere 
after “complete statements” of this kind, that, in our judgment, 
doctrinal theologians, however learned, are often disqualified 
from being the best exegetes. They approach the Biblical 
writings from the wrong side, and are continually liable to be 
affected by their preconceived views. Dr. Shedd has presented, 
with as great ability as any one is likely to do, an explanation of 
St. Paul’s teaching which makes it accord with his own doctrine. 
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His book may be commended on this account to students who 
desire to examine the Epistle in this light. But the doctrine, so 
far as its distinctive peculiarities are concerned, is not, we are con- 
fident, the Pauline doctrine, and no correct interpretation can 
make it so. 

Mr. Beet’s volume may well be examined in connection with 
Dr. Shedd’s with reference to its doctrinal posit‘ons; as, for exam- 
ple, in what is said on the subject of election in the eighth and 
ninth chapters and perseverance in the ele. enth chapter. His work 
is marked by a most careful attempt to trace out the arguments of 
the Apostle, and his teaching. He holds that the Epistle is “an 
outline and authoritative standard” of this teaching, and that it 
“was written, without any such definite occasion as led to the 
composition of the other Epistles, for the purpose of asserting and 
logically developing the new doctrines” as Paul preached them. 
“Tt is,” he says, “the Gospel according to Paul.” If by this is to 
be understood the Pauline doctiine, as contrasted with the teach- 
ing of the Judaistic party, we would accept his statement. This 
was what Paul himself meant when he spo’ e of his go-pel, and 
what his commentators as we believe ought to mean. To our 
view the Apostle has in this Epistle a single purpose, which he 
follows as strictly as any writer has ever done, not turning aside for 
a@ moment until he reaches the close of his doctrinal section. His 
work has, in the truest sense, a beginning, a middle, and an end, and 
its unity is most marked and manifest because it is the unity of 
one great thought. He was writing at a time when the mind of 
the Church was occupied with an all-important question, Whether 
salvation is by faith or by works, This question was a most vital 
one to himself, and until it was settled the truth was not secured. 
He had recently been excited to deepest interest in this matter, 
and aroused to a vehement argument respecting it, by the tidings 
brought to him from Galatia. His converts there, as he learned, 
were coming most dangerously under the influence of Judaising 
teachers, who were attempting to lead them to accept the legal 
system in its largest extent. No subject either political or theo- 
logical has awakened within the past generation, as we may be- 
lieve, greater attention or interest than this one was then exciting. 
None, certainly, has been more intimately connected with the 
very foundations of truth. The existence of this question, and 
the effect which it had had in different churches, constituted an 
“occasion” for writing upon it to the Roman church. By a dis- 
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cussion of it the Apostle could, in the best way, accomplish the end 
of “establishing” the members of that church, which was the 
very reason of his earnest desire to visit them in person. What 
he would have done, could he have been with them, he would now 
do by a letter. He would show them that salvation is by faith ; 
that this is the good news brought by Christ to the world. To 
prove this by arguments, both general and Scriptural ; to defend 
it against the great objection that, inasmuch as it was a system of 
free forgiveness, it might lead to indulgence in sin; and to show 
that it, in no proper sense, contradicted the promises of God as 
given to Abraham and his seed, was the thing which he attempted. 
He had no thought beyond this, and no idea of bringing out 
“a system of theology.” His epistle is not a treatise but a letter,— 
a letter full of one thing, and to be interpreted accordingly. 
Original sin and election and perseverance were not in his mind as 
subjects of chief discussion. They were only, if at all, before his 
thought as most incidental things in the progress of his argument, 
and in illustration of some minor points. And hence the doctrine 
with regard to these subjects is not systematically developed. St. 
Paul was not a Professor of Doctrinal Theology. He was rather 
like an earnest pastor writing to his own individual church, for 
whose members he had labored and prayed and in whose conver- 
sion he had rejoiced, with reference to the one great fundamental 
truth of Christianity which was endangered in a violent contro- 
versy. His letter must be interpreted accordingly, if his meaning 
and purpose are to be understood. And when we thus inter- 
pret it, his incidental statements involving certain doctrines, like 
those mentioned above, will be explained in the most healthful 
and Pauline way. We shall cease to find an entire doctrine, affect- 
ing our beliefs with regard to the sin of our entire race, made to 
rest upon a strict and most literal interpretation of a single aorist 
tense, in a passage in which the Apostle’s mind was so far from 
dwelling upon this doctrine, that he was only breaking out into an 
exclamation of joy at the universal provision of salvation through 
Christ—universal for Jews and Gentiles alike; not limited, as by 
the law, to those possessed of the law. 

The limits of a brief -notice will not allow us to make a citation 
of passages from these volumes. It may be of interest to remark, 
however, that Mr. Beet, like Meyer and some other commenta- 
tors, regards the death alluded to in Rom. v. 12-19, as being 
physical death only ; that he does not consider infants as alluded 
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to at all in the passage; and that he holds the expression “ all 
men” in the two parts of the 18th verse to be used in the uni- 
versal sense. He says that to understand all men, in the second 
case, as meaning less than in the first, is “a perversion of the plain 
meaning of plain words which would not be tolerated in the inter- 
pretation of any document except the Bible. To understand thus 
the speech of living men would destroy the definiteness of lan- 
guage, and thus destroy its worth as a vehicle of human thought.” 
Dr. Shedd, on the other hand, holds an opposite view on ali these 
points. He says, indeed, “It is incontestable that infants are a 
part of the all of verse 12.” We may also state, that, in their in- 
terpretation of Rom. ix. 5, the two writers, though both holding 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, take opposite views as to 
the question of applying the last clause to him. Mr. Beet con- 
siders the weight of argument to be in favor of the explanation 
of the words as a doxology to God, while Dr. Shedd would refer 
them to Christ. It is noticeable, however, that the latter writer 
does not take the decided position which has been held by many, 
as if the reference to Christ were the only possible one. The dis- 
cussion of this passage is somewhat more full in Mr. Beet’s vol- 
ume, but, in both alike, space is given only for a brief presentation 
of the more important points of the argument. 

We close by saying again that both of these volumes will be 
valued by the student who uses them, and who desires to gain a 
complete view of what has been said by men of all shades of 
opinion upon the Epistle to the Romans. Being examined in con- 
nection with other commentaries of equal ability and written from 
other points of view, they will help toward the true understand- 
ing of the Apostle’s thought. 


Farrar’s Lire or Str. Pauy.*—Dr. Farrar is becoming one of 
the best known among our people of the recent English writers 
on subjects connected with the Bible. His Life of Christ, pub- 
lished five years ago, has had a very wide circulation in this 
country, and has met a most favorable reception. By reason of 
a certain good fortune, which occasionally attends a book in some 
unaccountable way, this work has been sold and read more exten- 
sively than most of its contemporaries of equal value. The repu- 
tation which has been created for its author and itself will win 

* The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge; Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Two volumes, 1879. 
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for the present volumes a success from the beginning; and, as it 
is fortunately, and very probably with design, published in the 
later portion of the year, it will secure a large sale for itself at 
the Christmas season. The attention of the religious public in 
this country has also been called to Dr. Farrar, by his recently 
uttered and very pronounced views on the subject of Eternal 
Punishment. These views, while they may not be adopted by 
many, or even by any who did not already hold them, will pos- 
sibly awaken an increased interest in reading what he has to say 
respecting the Apostle Paul and his doctrines. We anticipate, 
therefore, a success for the present work almost or quite equal to 
that which attended his Life of our Lord. 

Dr. Farrar writes in an interesting way for the general reader. 
His style is attractive, and the reader finds himself carried along 
easily and without effort. He is a man of more than ordinary 
scholarship, also, and consequently gains the respectful attention 
of those who examine his pages. His present volumes show 
scholarly ability, and a candor in the examination of important 
questions which is commendable. He is evidently a wide reader, 
and has devoted himself with much attention to the Talmudic 
literature. Indeed, the display of learning in this latter regard is 
too great, as we judge, for the common mind. There is even, 
apparently, some degree of ostentation in it. And yet the bring- 
ing of his knowledge of this sort to bear upon the history of the 
Apostie’s time gives a special value to this work, as compared 
with others which have been written on the same subject. 

Dr. Farrar’s translation of the Epistles is in the form of a para- 
phrase, and for the purpose of giving the thought of the writer 
and the meaning and progress of his discourse. This rendering 
into new language will, doubtless, be serviceable to the English 
reader, and will tend to further his study of the English Version. 
At the same time, the foot-notes, in which those phrases and Greek 
words that are of special interest or importance are discussed, will 
be of value to such as are able to examine the original Greek. 

In a Biography of some thirteen hundred pages, for the founda- 
tion of which we have only the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Pauline Epistles, there will naturally be a considerable amount of 
conjectural statement. Where the biographer does not know 
what the person of whom he was writing did and thought, he will 
in many cases be tempted to tell what he must have thought or 
what he probably did. Books of this sort are always made up in 
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this way, and Canon Farrar’s is no exception to the general rule. 
The life thus becomes, as we may say, partly Farrar and partly 
Paul. After reading a large number of such histories of the life 
of Christ or his Apostles which have been set before the public, 
one wearies somewhat in the perusal of what may be styled the 
“filling in” of the story. And in these volumes, this peculiarity 
and the prolongation and diffuseness consequent upon it, cause 
the interest with which we begin to read them, to diminish con- 
siderably as we reach the middle and later portions. In immedi- 
ate connection with this point, we may refer to a certain character- 
istic of this work, which marks in an especial manner many of the 
writings of clergymen of the Established Church in England. It 
is somewhat difficult to describe, but is a kind of combination of 
the exalted style, with which a church official may address the 
flock over whom he rules, and to whom he seems, or thinks he 
seems, an authoritative, yet condescending teacher, and of that 
politeness toward religion which was exhibited by the young man 
who, when he was unable to be present at divine service, is said, 
in a certain story, to have taken pains to leave his visiting card 
upon the altar. There are, indeed, few of the Anglican theological 
and religious writers of recent days, who do not exhibit more or 
less of this peculiarity in their style. Bishop Ellicott shows it 
frequently even in his Commentaries, which are so purely critical 
and grammatical that there seems to be no room for anything of 
of this kind. It is due, we suppose, to the influence of their 
church education, and to the condition of scholarship, in the reli- 
gious field, in their country during the earlier part of the century. 
But it is a defect which mars the excellence of their books, and 
lingers even with those among them who are most learned and 
most liberal and large-minded. It is one reason, as we think, 
why English scholarship is not likely soon to equal that of Ger- 
many, and also one reason why scientific doubters in England have 
a stronger opposition to, and less respect for the clergy than they 
have among us. 

Dr. Farrar’s work will be interesting as an addition to the 
valuable books on the same subject by Conybeare and Howson, 
and Mr. Thomas Lewin, the former of which has had so remark- 
able a sale in our country,—having within the past few years 
been issued in four or five independent editions, and having 
awakened the rivalry of several publishing houses,—while the 
latter, though comparatively little known and too expensive, in 
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its present form, for general circulation, is deserving of high 
regard and will be prized for its distinctive excellences by all 
whe possess it. All able writings which bring the life of St. 
Paul before us in its true character, and help to perpetuate his 
spirit in the church, are to be welcomed. Dr. Farrar has done 
his part in this good work, and we cannot doubt that he will 
bring to hundreds of readers a better appreciation of what the 
Apostle was, even though he or any other single writer may have 
failed to understand all that he was. 


LanGe’s ComMENTARY ON NuMBERS AND DEvTERONOMY.*— 
This is the final volume of the American Edition of Lange’s work. 
The editor, however, promises to add a supplementary volume, at 
an early day, on the Apocryphal Books, which will be welcome to 
many of those who have made use of this extended commentary. 
The part of the work now before us contains the annotations upon 
the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy. Those on Numbers, in 
the original German, are by Dr. Lange himself; those on Deuter- 
onomy by Dr. F. W. J. Schreder. Dr. Gosman and Dr. Lowrie 
are the translators. Our readers are so familiar with the pecu- 
liarities and general characteristics of this Commentary, that it is 
only necessary to call their attention to the appearance of this 
portion of it, and to state that it corresponds with the other parts. 
The American Editor of the notes on Deuteronomy, however, has 
added an Appendix of considerable length, in which he considers 
the question of the Mosaic authorship of the book; stating the 
objections presented by such writers as Kuenen, Robertson Smith, 
Colenso, and others, the difficulties involved in the position taken 
by them, and the proof that the book was written by Moses. 
This proof he regards as decisive, and gives the following as his 
final statement: “ We must abide by the testimony of Christ and 
regard Moses as the author of Deuteronomy,” or, if we “ accept the 
premises and conclusions of these negative critics,” we must “ part 
with our Bibles and Christ.” 

This Commentary, which has been in process of publication for 

* A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiietical, 
with special reference to ministers and students. By JoHN Peter Lanae, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Bonn, assisted by a number of Eminent 
European Divines. Translated, enlarged, and edited by Putuip Scuarr, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, in 
connection with American and English Scholars of various denominations. Vol. 
III. of the Old Testament: Numbers and Deuteronomy. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1879. 
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fifteen years or more, and has engaged the efforts of fifty differ- 
ent translators and scholars in the work of bringing it before the 
American public, is now completed. As we look at it in its 
immensity, covering twenty-four large octavo volumes and fifteen 
or sixteen thousand pages, and as we consider the fact that, at the 
advertised prices, it costs the pastor or student from one hundred 
and twenty-four to one hundred and eighty-six dollars, we cannot 
but have two feelings; one of admiration for the energy and per- 
severance which have been shown in the undertaking and carrying 
forward to success of such a great enterprise as the publication of 
this work; the other of regret that so much effort should have 
been turned away from German works of much greater value, and 
bestowed upon this one. The American editors, however, have 
gathered from various sources much that the original Commentary 
did not contain. 






































Forp’s Stupres oN THE BaprismaL Question.*—This volume 
comprises upwards of 400 pages, and includes contributions previ- 
ously made by the author to Zhe Watchman. He has aimed, 
' as he states in the preface, to write in a conciliatory spirit, while 
1 plainly asserting what he believes to be the truth. He writes for 
laymen as well as for ministers. In Chapter I, he gives the 
general characteristics of Dr. Dale’s book. In Chapter II, he 
reviews the complimentary testimonials which it has received. 
The notice in Zhe New Englander—which, Mr. Ford may like to 
know, was written by Professor James Hadley—he approves. 
The remaining chapters of this volume embrace a careful, learned, 
and instructive discussion, from the Baptist point of view, of the 
mode and subjects of Baptism. The book will be a thesaurus of 
arguments for the Baptist denomination, and may be consulted 
with profit by others who are interested in the subject which it 
handles. The author disposes of much sophistical reasoning, as 
well as mistaken history and erroneous philology, which have 
been in vogue among the polemics on the other side. To prove, 
however, that Christ will recognize nothing as baptism but immer- 
sion, that none but the immersed have a right to the Lord’s 
Supper, and that the baptism of infants is inconsistent with the 
idea of the church and of baptism, is a task of much greater 
difficulty. 

* Studies on the Baptismal Question; including a Review of Dr. Dale’s “ Inquiry 
into the usage of Baptizo.” By Rev. Davip B. Forp. Boston: H. A. Young 
& Co. 1879. 
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Dr. Ustnorn’s CurisTiANniry AND Heatuenism.* —The first 
part of the work is a clear and well-considered presentation of the 
religious and moral condition of the heathen world as it existed 
in the Roman Empire at the beginning of the great struggle of 
Christianity with heathenism; and of the character, condition, 
and work of the Christians at the same time. The second nar- 
rates the story of the persecutions from Nero to Gallienus. The 
third part narrates the final persecutions under Diocletian, the 
conversion of Constantine, and its immediate results, and the final 
struggle of heathenism under Julian. The work is not a continu- 
ous narrative, even in its second and third parts. It narrates 
enough to give the reader a knowledge of the most important 
transactions bearing on the subject and their connections, and 
occasionally presents a vivid sketch, as of the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp. In connection with the narrative of events, the author dis- 
cusses the influences and agencies by which they were brought 
about, and their necessary connection with the interests and exi- 
gencies of the empire. He succeeds in giving the reader a clear 
conception of the nature of this great struggle between heathen- 
ism, sustained by the mass and might of the Roman Empire, and 
by the philosophy, literature, and culture of the times, on the one 
hand, and Christianity in its small beginnings, relying on its 
moral and spiritual forces, on the other. He shows that while 
the empire was striving to suppress Christianity, its own exist- 
ence secured the conditions, without which, humanly speaking, 
the new religion could not have prevailed. The struggle lasted, 
though not always with bloody persecution, about 250 years. 
There is not a paragraph in the book in which the writer uses his 
narrative explicitly as a proof of the divine origin of Christian- 
ity; but the whole work makes a profound impression that 
nothing less than its divine origin, and the continued presence 
and power of God could have secured the triumph of Christianity 
in this long and unequal conflict. The work is translated into 
easy, readable English. While rich in learning, it is not scholas- 
tic, and is suited to interest all intelligent readers. 


* The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Dr. GERHARD UHLHORN, 
Abbot of Loccum, and member of the Supreme Consistory in Hanover. Edited 
and translated with the author’s sanction, from the third German edition, by 
Egbert C. Smyth and C. J. H. Ropes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 
and 745 Broadway. 1879. pp. 508. 
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Roman Days.*—The title of this very interesting book does 
not give any clue to the real purpose of the author. The volume 
contains a series of studies on Julius Cesar and the first six em- 
perors of Rome, with a view to arrive at their true characters, as 
they can be learned from 2 comparison of what is said of them in 
the histories of their reigns, with the busts and statues which 
were made of them during their life. The idea of the accom- 
plished Swedish author—Viktor Rydberg—is one which has sug- 
gested itself doubtless to many other persons, as they have stood 
before the long rows of the statues of the Roman Emperors in the 
galleries of the eternal city, but no one has carried it out so com- 
pletely and with such critical ability. Mr. Merivale, it is true, in 
his estimate of the character of Claudius—than whom no one of 
those six Roman emperors presents more of a mystery—says that he 
has been “ guided by the study of his countenance in the numerous 
busts still existing.” He says: “It is impossible not to remark 
in them an expression of pain and anxiety which forcibly arrests 
our sympathy. It is the face of an honest and well-meaning man, 
who feels himself unequal to the task imposed on him.”—“ There 
is the look of perplexity ”—etc., ete.—“ There is the expression of 
fatigue, both of mind and body,” etc., ete.—‘ There is the glance 
of fear,” etc., etc. “ Above all, there is the anxious glance of 
dependence,” etc., etc. What Mr. Merivale has done very 
briefly in the case of Claudius, Viktor Rydberg has done at length 
with Julius Cesar, Cesar Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero. 

But interesting as these sketches of the Emperors are, they are 
perhaps surpassed in interest by two criticisms which follow them, 
on the “ Aphrodite of Melos” and the “ Antinous.” Rydberg 
proposes a new solution of the vexed question as to what the 
statue of the Venus represents, and states his view so clearly, and 
defends it so vigorously that no student of art should fail to give 
it careful consideration. The volume contains also a few chapters 
in which the early traditions of the Roman Catholic Church with 
regard to the apostles Peter and Paul are told. The book is one 
which possesses rare interest throughout. 
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*Roman Days: From the Swedish of VikToR RYDBERG; by ALFRED CORNING 
CLARK. With a sketch of Rydberg by Dr. A. W. Lindehn. Authorized trans- 
lation. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 8vo, pp. 332. 
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In BerksHIRE with THE WiLp FLowers.* — There are few 
among the gift books of the season which are in every way so 
attractive as this dainty volume. With its beautiful illustrations, 
which recall the best known of the wild flowers which everywhere 
in such countless profusion adorn the meadows and hill-sides of 
New England, it awakens the pleasantest memories. As its pages 
are turned over, it seems as if the fresh breezes of another spring 
were once more let loose, and we were able to pass on through all 
the seasons till the fringed gentian once more brings us back to 
the approach of the close of the year. The illustrations are so 
admirably engraved and are so beautiful and suggestive, that we 
cannot forbear to call the roll. They properly begin with the 
trailing arbutus. Then follow the hepatica, the anemone, the 
bloodroot, blue violets, trillium, the wild oat, the columbine, the 
wild azalea, daisies, the sweet briar, the harebell, mountain laurel, 
white clover, red clover, meadow lilies, wild clematis, Indian pipe, 
the thistle, spirea, golden rod, asters, and last the fringed gentian. 
Not the least remarkable thing about the volume are the pictorial 
descriptions which accompany the representations of these favorite 
flowers. They are the work of those remarkable sisters, Elaine 
and Dora Goodale, the authors of “ Apple Blossoms,” noticed in 
the New Englander for last March. Elaine was born October 9, 
1863 ; and Dora, October 9, 1866. The maturity of thought 
everywhere exhibited is a marvel. 


Tue Curmpren’s Book or Porrry.t—This is a most attractive 
volume of poems for children, splendidly and abundantly illus- 
trated. The poems are well selected and of a character to interest 
children and even children of a larger growth. They are appro- 
priately grouped under the following heads—-Baby Days; Play 
Days; Lessons of Life; Animals and Birds ; Trees and Flowers; 
Nature; Religion; Christmas and New Year; Old Tales and 
Ballads; Famous Poems for older children. The volume has a 
good index. 


* In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers. By ELAINE and Dora GOODALE. 8vo, 
pp. 92. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

+ The Children’s Book of Poetry. Carefully selected from the works of the best 
and most popular writers for children. By Henry T. Coates, Editor of the “ Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry.” Illustrated with nearly 200 engravings from 
designs by Gustave Doré, Harrison Weir, G. E. Millais, George H. Thomas, Gia- 
comelli, and other distinguished artists. 525 pp. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 








